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MYSELF AND MY FAMILY. 


My uncle was a lawyer, and a money- 
| lender. His name was Beecham. He is dead 
and gone, but I must confess he was a hard- 
hearted old man. He had scraped together 
| a good deal of money, and was considered one 
| of the richest men in our town. My father 
| hated him, and he hated my father: in fact, 
| he liked none of my family except my brother 
|| Lionel. Why he liked ten I never knew. 
| Lionel was a wild young fellow, and would 
| take such liberties in my uncle’s house, that I 
expected every day that he would offend him. 
He paid for 
| Lionel’s education at the Grammar School ; 
and when he left there, he took him into his 
| house, and articled him to himself. I was 
| left to shift: nobody helped me. I might 
| choose between slaving in my father’s yard 
| as a boatbuilder, or wearing out my elbows 
| at a merchant’s desk. I preferred the latter; 
| and there I toiled, early and late for four years. 
My father’s was a low, white house, with 
| green wooden screens, or persiennes, outside 
every window, and covered with a vine in 
| front and at the back. The garden behind 
| ran alongside a creek, where vessels came u 
from sea and moored. My bedroom, when 
was at home, was at the back, on the upper 
floor, but a man might reach the window-sill 
with a stick. One night, as I was going to 
bed, rather later than usual, I heard a tap- 
ping at my window, and a moment after, 
some one call me byname. I thought I re- 
cognised my brother's voice, and I was sur- 
| prised; for I had not seen him for nearly a 
twelvemonth. 

“Ts that you, Lionel ?” I said. 

“Creep down and open the door quietly— 
that’s a good fellow, John,” said he. 

“Oh! oh!” thought I: “he wants some- 
thing of me.” I went down stairs in my 
stockings, shading the light with my hand, as 
I passed ‘the door of my father’s room : Lionel 
| came in, and followed me quietly upstairs. I 
could read in his face that something unusual 
had happened; for it took a great deal to 
make him thoughtful. 

“Tt has come to a rupture at last,” he said, 
as soon as I had closed the door. 

“With Uncle Beecham and yourself?” I 
asked. 
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Lionel nodded. “I am not sorry for it,” 
said he, “in some respects. We were not 
made to live together. Better would it be 
that I should starve, than become the kind 
of man that he would make me.” 

“Gently, Lionel !” said I—“gently! Your 
head is hot to-night.” I knew Lionel’s head- 
strong way, however; and that to dissuade 
him was only to confirm him in his determi- 
nation. 

“Tt is of no use, John,” said he, walking 
to and fro in the room. “A year’s thinking 
wouldn’t alter the matter. My mind is made 
up.” 

“Very good,” said I; “but never say I ad- 
vised you to any rash step.” 

“John,” said he, stopping suddenly. “I 
know we have not been such good friends as 
brothers should be.” 

“Whose fault is that ?” said I. 

“Tt is no use to talk about that to-night,” 
he replied, “perhaps I was overhasty, and 
though I thought the fault was all on your 
side ; however, here is my hand, If I have 
hurt you, at any time, I ask your forgiveness.” 
He put his handkerchief to his eyes; but 1 
saw no sign of any tears there. 

“T forgive you,” said I, “I bear no malice 
against any one. I knew you would be sorry 
for it one day.” 

“ And now, John,” said my brother, “Ihave 
a favour to ask of you.” 

I knew he was coming to this, 
pinched for money,” said I. 

His face flushed crimson, I rather think 
his conscience touched him. 

“T would sooner come to borrow of you,” 
said he, “a thousand times, than keep a penny 
that had belonged to Uncle Beecham. I want 
ten pounds, just to set me going; and I know 
you can lend me this, if you choose.” 

I had a great mind to fling in his teeth the 
very words he used the last time we parted ; 
and I don’t know that I should have been 
wrong, if I had. He had never before thought 
of coming to me, crying and offering to shake 
hands, and it was rather remarkable that he 
should just then want to borrow money. But 
I was never revengeful. 

“Ten pounds,” said I, considering whether 
I could spare so much, “ What do you want 
to do with them ?” x 

“Tt is a secret,” he said, “but I don’t mind 
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telling you. Ridley goes up to London with 
the smack to-night, and I go with him.” 

“ And what do yowumean todo in London ?” 

“Oh! never fear. I shall do very well, if 
once I get there.” 

“Ay! ay!” thought I. “You may find 
it different to what you expect, Master 
Lionel.” But I would not say anything to 
discourage him. 

_“T can’t refuse you this, of course,” said I, 
“though it will leave me rather straightened” 
(which was true). 

“Give me only five, if you can’t spare more,” 
said my. brother, in his offhand way. “TI dare 
say I shall get some employment before these 
are gone.” 

So I gave him the five pounds, in gold. I 
took no acknowledgment from him. I never 
thought: of asking my own brother for such 
a thing, for a triflimg sum of five pounds. I 
lent. them cheerfully, though I never thought 
to see them again. Not that Lionel had not 
good ert agg will give him his due— 
but principles are: nothing. Those who can 
pay their way do, and take credit to them- 
selves for their honesty : those who find they 
can’t are soon content to remain in debt. 
“Not a word of this,” said my brother; 
“T stay to bid no one farewell. As to my 
father, I know what he would say. He would 
advise me to submit; to go back and ask 
pardon, and live on charity again.” 

“Then,” said I, as he was about to leave 
me.; “if I understand you rightly, you are 
determined never to go back ?” 

“Never, John, never. I am glad that the 
breach is so wide between us; though I am 
sorry that I should have struck him. He is an 
old man, but he exasperated me, and tried to 
detain me by force, and. my temper was up. 

“I know Uncle Beecham,” said I. “If you 
came to blows, I am afraid it would be, as you 
say, of little use to go back. But never say 
I advised you to this step; that is all.” (I was 
particularly careful to say this, for I know 
how prone some people are to misrepresent.) 

“Good bye, John,” said he; “and many 
thanks for the money.” TI grasped his hand 
cordially, and he went down the garden and 
got aboard a little boat, in charge of a man 
who had been waiting for him. This is ex- 
actly what passed between us at this inter- 
view. Ihave put it all down. My memory 
is very good, and I could swear tothat. I 
a know what account my brother gave 

it. 

I never told any one inour house what had 
oceurred ; but I thought it right, ‘the next 
day, to go to Uncle Beecham, just to see if 
there was any chance of making peace again 
between them. But I soon saw there was 
not. My uncle called him “a scoundrel, a 
base ungrateful scoundrel (I use his very 
words), an idle villain, that would sooner go 
out and rob on the highways, than settle 
down into an honest profession.” I never 
saw him so angry before ; I was afraid to say 
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much in Lionel’s favour. I knew it would 
only irritate him—perhaps make him think 
I was in league with him, and that he had 
sent. me there to sound him. However, [ did 
say, “I dare say he repents of it, uncle, b 
this time. He doesn’t know the world, 
When he finds how harsh strangers are, he 
will think of all your kindness, and return to 
ask forgiveness.” 

“ Ask my forgiveness,” said my uncle, rub- 
bing his hands at the fire as if the idea 
pleased him. “ Yes, I dare say he will.” 


“T hope you have received no serious injury, || 


uncle,” said I. 

“No,” replied my uncle, “but he shall 
never enter my household again. His place 
shall be filled up immediately. That's his 
seat by the window. If you would like to 
take it, say so?” 

“You forget, uncle,” said I ; “that I could 


not possibly leave Cobb and Dawkey’s with- | 


out a month’s notice.” 


“Very well,” said my uncle, “come in a | 


month. I'll make shift.” 


“ But, uncle,” said I; “though, of course, | 
I am deeply sensible of your kindness, I | 


shouldn’t —— 
“ Shouldn’t what ?” 


“T shouldn’t like to take Lionel’s place, 
unless I thought I was keeping it open for | 


him, against a day of reconciliation.” 


(I par- 
ticularly remember saying this). 


“ John,” said my uncle ; “say whether you | 
accept my offer, but never mention Lionel’s | 


name, or talk about reconciliation again.” 
So, of course, I did accept his offer. 


family (I don’t say Lionel) have made so 


much. I hope those who have believed their | 


slanders will in future determine to hear 
both sides, in all things, before they form a 
judgment. 

I got on very well at my uncle’s, 


My new 
profession suited me: I had always thought 


it would, and I was not mistaken, My uncle 
was very well satisfied with me, and I served 
my articles to him. I never once quarrelled 
with him during the whole five years. It 
would have been very easy to quarrel with 
him, if I had wished ; but [ thought it better 
to humour him a little, than run the risk of 
having words. When my time was up, he 
talked of taking me into partnership with 
him. One afternoon—it was in the winter- 
time—I was sitting at my desk, when I sud- 
denly heard a groan in the adjoining room, 
in which my uncle sat. I opened the door, 
and looking in, found him sitting in his chair, 
his face fallen almost flat upon the table. I 
thought he must be dead at first ; but, om 
raising him, I found that he was ina fit. I 
rang the bell, and my uncle’s housekeeper 
came, and we loosened his neckcloth together. 


He revived before the doctor arrived—but he | 


was very weak. I never saw a man 80 
changed, in a short time, as he was after that. 











And | 
this is the simple history of my “supplanting | 
my own brother,” of which some of my | 
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All his old self seemed to have left him. 
Everybody remarked it. He crawled about 
the house and gave orders quite childishly. 
His old clients saw he was not the same man, 
and always asked to see me now. He would 
talk of retiring in the spring—of taking a 
little house, at a watering-place near. But a 
month after, he had a second fit, and took to 
his bed; and everybody saw he was going 
except himself. He continued to talk of what 
he would do when he got: up—tili one day he 
was seized with a strong shivering, followed 
alternately by heats. I believe that day he 
began to think he should never get better. 
When the doctor had left him, and he grew 
calmer, he asked me, “What I was going to 
do in Palmer’s matter.” This was a mort- 
gage of some land to my uncle. 

“T suppose we file a bill to foreclose, uncle,” 
said I, 

“No,” said my uncle; “not for my right 
hand. Palmer’s an honest man, but he has 
had some losses lately, I will not be hard 
upon him. His father, old Joe Palmer, and 
I were schoolmates.” 

I did not remind him that he had himself 
told me to proceed against him, only the day 
before. I saw his mind was wandering, and 
I thought it best to take no heed of what 
he said, 

I sat up with him that night. I felt a little 
out of spirits. I led a dull life there at the 
best of times, and watching all night in a sick 
chamber was not calculated to make me 
cheerf 1. Our house stood alone, just where 
the houses began to appear here and there to 
travellers coming into the town by the high- 
way. It was a kind of mansion, built of red 
brick, with a double row of attic windows in 
the sloping tiled roof. A high wall hid it 
from the road. It had been a school, and 
afterwards a madhouse before my uncle 
bought it. It was a comfortless place, with 
not a room in it but smelt close, or was full 
of draughts, I never knew why my uncle 
choose to live there. Half the rooms were 
empty, and others he never occupied—their 
furniture being regularly dusted now and 
then and then shut up again, till the carpet 
and coverings of chairs, without being worn, 
were faded and patternless. I hated the place 
as it was, and had been thinking that night 
of having certain alterations in the event of 
anything happening to my uncle. 

Our old housekeeper bade me good night, 
a little before twelve. She promised to come 
and relieve me, as soon as she had had some 
rest ; forshe had been sitting up the night be- 
fore, and my uncle did not like strangers there. 
I could not have been very well myself that 
night. I tried to read, but I couldn’t ; I was 
too restless. A room door had been left open 
below, and its creaking annoyed me so much 
that I was compelled to go down and fasten 
it. I shut the door quickly and hastened up- 
stairs again. I was getting heartily tired of 
my watch, and I resolved to remonstrate with 





my uncle on the morrow, upon his whim of 
making his own household attend upon him 
all night. I locked myself in, and sat down 
by the fire again. I do not know how it was 
that I came to think of Lionel that night. 
He had not behaved well to me at all; and 
when any one has not behaved well to. me, I 
generally shut him as much out of my 
thoughts as if he had never existed. For 
four years he had never taken the trouble to 
write even to let me know that he was alive. 
The last time I had heard from him he had 
sent me back the five pounds he had borrowed, 
saying he was sorry to hear of the differences 
between myself and my father (which were 
no business of his). I knew well enough that 
he was in communication with home, and who 
it was who had poisoned his mind against 
me: though that mattered very little. I was 
not bound to write defending myself to him ; 
and I didn’t, and perhaps, that was his 
grievance. 

My uncle breathing heavily, and moaning, 
aroused me from my reflections. I asked him 
if he wanted anything, but he did not answer ; 
he seemed asleep. A moment after, I heard 
him muttering, and was much surprised to 
hear him pronounce the namie of Lionel. 
During all the six years that I had now been 
there, he had never once alluded to him. I 
listened, but could not distinguish any other 
words, though I caught the name of Lionel 
several times. I stood up, and leaning over 
the bed with the lamp in my hand, listened 
again and watched the expression of his fea- 
tures. He looked as if he were in a bad 
dream ; but I think he was only wandering, 
for a moment afterwards his eyes opened 
wide, 

“T am afraid you are in pain, uncle,” said 
I, “You have been moaning in your sleep.” 

“Yes, yes!” said my uncle, “I amin pain ; 
but tell me something of my nephew Lionel.” 

“What of Lionel, uncle?” I asked. , 

“Some one told me he was not doing well. 
Didn’t he go abroad.” 

“T know nothing about him,” said I. “He 
doesn’t condescend to let me know what he 
is doing.” 

“T did much for him; but he treated me 
with ingratitude,” said my uncle. 

™ ys me also, uncle,” said I. 

“ And yet,” continued my uncle (dropping 
into a childish tone quite painful to hear, from 
a man who had always been known—what- 
ever his faults—for a certain strength of 
character), “and yet, if he had come back— 
if he had only come back and just acknow- 
ledged he had done wrong, I would have 
thought no more of it—indeed I wouldn't. 
I liked the lad and missed him sorely. He 
was like my own child to me. Iam an old 
man, and he is but a boy. It was not my 
duty to send for him ; was it, John ?” 

“By no means, uncle,” said L. 

“He had a high spirit,” said my uncle, 
“T used to tell him that we must bend 
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sometimes in this life; but he did not heed 
me. And so, at last, he quarrelled with his 
best friend, and threw up everything.” 

“A great pity,” said I. r 

My uncle did not speak again for some 
time. I thought he had forgotten the sub- 
ject ; but it was still working in his mind; 
for he said to me, at last, “I should not like 
to know that he was poor, and not to help 
him. I never meant that. Come nearer to 
me. It pains me to talk loud.” I drew my 
chair close up beside the bed, and he con- 
tinued, almost in a whisper. “All that I 
have in the world, John, I have given to you.” 

I grasped his hand, but I made no answer ; 
for I was affected by this proof of his regard 
for me. 

“But Lionel must have something,” con- 
tinued my uncle. “I meant to give him 
Palmer’s money. He must have this, I 
cannot abandon him ; though he has behaved 
very illto me. You will still be rich, John.” 

“He shall have it, uncle,” said I. “Do 
not let this trouble you.” 

“T will have this put in writing,” said my 
uncle ; “I always meant to do so, but I put 
it off from day to day. Let me only get my 
strength again, and I will put everything in 
order. I will live at enmity with no one. 
T am tired of strife. I am seventy-six years 
of age, and any day may bring me to the 

ve. ” 


“You were always strong before this attack, 
uncle,” said I, trying to soothe him. “You 
have led a regular life, too, which is a great 
thing. You may get over it yet.” 

“So I may, John,” said my uncle, “ But 
I won't live at enmity with any one, I will 
make all be friends with me. If there are 
any who have offended me, I will own that 
I was wrong, for the sake of peace.” 

“Pray calm yourself, uncle,” said I. “You 
stand in need of rest.” Ido not know what 
new thought took him at this moment, but 


he suddenly began to sob like a child. How-| 


ever, he soon came back to the subject of 
Lionel; for he bade me go down, and get 
paper and pens to write. I took up the lamp 
again and was about to obey him, when I 
observed his head droop upon the pillow ; I 
could hear his teeth chatter, where I stood, at 
a distance from the bed. I spoke to him, 
but he did not answer, and I began to feel 
alarmed. Our housekeeper was beginning to 


move about overhead, and I went up to her| 


room, and bade her hasten. When she came 
down, my uncle was still insensible. We 
talked of what was best to be done. A new 
physician from London was expected in the 
morning ; but I determined to go at once for 
our surgeon, who lived on the other side of the 
town. 

I had full two miles to walk, there and 
back, and the surgeon delayed some time, 
dressing. I urged him as much as I could ; 
but au hour had passed before I got back. 
The first glance at my uncle convinced me it 
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was too late ; and I saw the doctor thought 
so too. He felt his pulse for a moment, and 
simply said he was gone ; at which our house- 
keeper began to cry. I asked her if he had 
spoken since I went out, and she said he had 
been asking for a pen to write. 

“ Dreaming of business,” said the doctor. 

“Was that all?” said I. 

“Only sobbing and muttering, sobbing and 
muttering, sir.” 

So ended old Uncle Beecham. He had his 
faults and his good qualities, like all of us; 
but it is a sadtantng thing, if death brings 
wisdom and immortal life, to see a strong- 
minded man grow childish as he draws 
towards his end, and at last die drivelling. 
I went up to my bedroom to try to get a 
little rest; but I felt much depressed and 
could not sleep all that night. 

I was very ill on the day of the funeral. I 
do not pretend to say it was through grieving 
about my uncle; though, perhaps, I had 
had more regard for him than any one living, 
Some of my family attended; though they 
could not have the decency to bury their 
animosities on such an occasion, but must 
sit apart and treat me as an utter stranger. 
I do not think they felt inclined to treat me 
any better when they heard the will read. 
My uncle bequeathed a small annuity to his 
housekeeper ; the rest of his property he gave 
entirely to me. When this ceremony was 
ended, the company took their departure. 
Most of them I have not seen from that day 
to this. 

Now with regard to the money which my 
uncle had desired to leave to Lionel, I meant 
from the first to give it him. I knew that he 
had no claim against me at law, but I did not 
mean to take advantage of that. The money 
was there for him whenever he liked to come 
for it. I was not, to be sure, bound to run 
after him, and I did not intend to do so. He 
had not even let me know his address, so that 
he could not complain of me in this respect, 
If there was any delay, therefore, in his 
getting it, he had no one but himself to blame. 
T thought he would, at least, have written to 
me, now my uncle was dead, to ask me for 
some particulars of his end. The old man 
forgave him on his death-bed ; but Lionel, it 
appears, was not satisfied yet. 

I missed my uncle very much. A great 
change seemed to have come upon the place 
since he was gone. I should have been glad 
to leave the house if I could have found 
another equally suitable for my business ; 
but I could not find one, and I remained there 
all that winter. My health was very bad. 
do not know exactly what was the matter 
with me. I had rarely been ill before. I 
became very nervous, and had continual 
pains in the head. The conduct of my family 
towards me, and the ingratitude I had every- 
where met with, weighed upon me. I was 
a young man still, but I had seen much of 
the evil side of hfe. I had never met with 
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a friend who was worthy of that name. It | called upon me, desiring to have my opinion 


would, perhaps, have been well for me if I 
could have deluded myself as some men can ; 
but I could not help perceiving how hollow 
and selfish is what the world calls friendship, 
and so I found myself alone, I rarely went 
out to see any one, unless on business; but 
my solitary life fretted me till it became 
almost insupportable. Other causes, con- 
nected with my business, contributed to annoy 
me. I had several losses, and became involved 
in a Chancery suit about my uncle’s title to 
some land. 

It was about this time that I began to see 
visions, We had had a long continuance of 
stormy weather, and the noise of the wind 
had kept me awake for several nights brood- 
ing over these things. One afternoon I went 
out to see a client at some distance, and re- 
turned a little before dark. I opened the 
outer gate with a key, and went round, and 
let myself in at the back, as I sometimes did. 
I did not hear my housekeeper moving about 
below. I called to her; but she did not 
answer, and I went upstairs, to find some 
papers on my table. As I opened the door of 
my room—it being then still daylight—I dis- 
tinctly saw my uncle sitting in his chair at 
the table. I could not be mistaken : his head 
was bent over the desk as if he were writing. 
I uttered no exclamation, though I cannot 
say that I did not feel alarmed. I advanced 
towards him, but the form, still bent in the 
attitude that I have described, moved before 
me like my own shadow, and disappeared 
near a door leading into an adjoining room. 

I was much agitated; but I did not lose 
my presence of mind. I examined the place 
where he had sat ; my papers were exactly as 
T had left them, and the chair was drawn up 
close to the table. Next I walked over to 
the door where I had last seen him; but I 
found it shut. I rang the bell, and my house- 
keeper came up. I asked her if any one had 
been there ; but she said she had seen no one, 
and I then went into the next room, but I 
saw nothing remarxable. 

My housekeeper must have noticed my 
agitation, though I did not tell her what I 
had seen. For a long time after, I could not 
banish the circumstance from my mind. I 
believe my actions must have appeared strange 
at this time; for I noticed that my house- 


keeper avoided me as if she feared me, Some 
of my old clients, too, left me without assign- 


ing any cause. All this naturally irritated 
me. Once, I stopped my housekeeper, and 
asked her why she avoided me; but she 
made some excuse that I knew was not the 
true one. I did not suspect that she remained 
there as a spy upon my actions ; and that all 
these little things were regularly noted, and 
reported to my family—who, no doubt, paid 
her well for her treachery; but one day I 
found her out. 

A certain Dr. Barker, a retired physician, 
who lived in town, and knew our family, 


on a simple point of law. My housekeeper 
looked confused when she announced him, 
and I suspected his true errand immediately ; 
but I resolved to baffle him. I answered his 
question calmly, and we chatted about my 
uncle. When he was about to leave me, I 
asked him carelessly “if he had heard any 
news of my brother Lionel lately ?” 

“T saw him only yesterday,” replied the 
doctor ; “he appeared to be in the enjoyment 
of good health.” 

“Is he staying at my father’s house?” 1 
asked, 

“ T believe he is,” said the doctor. 

“ Are you not quite sure of this, doctor,” 
said I, scrutinising his features. (I thought 
he looked a little abashed.) 

“T certainly did understand that he in- 
tended to stay there for some time,” replied 
my visitor. 

“ Doctor,” said I, rising from my seat in 
order to cut short our interview. “ You are 
not acting frankly with me. I know the 
object of your visit ; though I shall be happy 
to see you at any time, if those who employ 
you think it worth while to send you.” My 
visitor stammered out some excuses and de- 
parted. This was the first and last visit that 
I received from Dr, Barker. 

I felt much exasperated against my brother. 
I had received Palmer’s money that very day. 
This was the property that my uncle had 
meant him to have, but I firmly resolved that 
night that he should never touch a sixpence 
of it. Iwas not bound to furnish him with 
an arm to be used against myself. As to my 
housekeeper, as I was not yet quite sure that 
she betrayed me, I determined to treat her as 
before ; but to watch her closely. 

These things had driven from my mind the 
vision that I had seen; but I was soon after- 
wards visited by an apparition, still more ex- 
traordinary. I generally went myself to see 
that all doors and windows were fastened, 
before I retired to bed. One night, being 
tired, I trusted this duty to my housekeeper, 
I knew her to be a careless woman, however, 
and fearing afterwards that she had omitted 
to fasten some place, I descended again. I 
found everything secure. Our doors and 
shutters were plated with iron, and the lower 
windows, at the back, were crossed with bars 
left there from the time when it had been a 
madhouse. I was thinking to myself that a 
burglar would have some difficulty in getting 
in + goad and was leisurely ascending the top- 
most flight of stairs, with the candle in my 
hand, when I became suddenly aware of some 
one walking close behind me. I turned round 
sharply, and found a woman there. She had 
avery pale face: and I saw a chain about 
her neck. I was more terrified this time than 
I had been before. I cried out in a loud 
voice; but I trembled violently, and the 
candle fell from my hand. My housekeeper 
was not a-bed yet: she heard my cry, and 
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came out of her bed-room with a light: she | 
asked me what had happened ; but I excused 
myself, saying that I had stumbled on the 
stairs ; for I did not dare to tell her what I 
had seen. She picked my candle up, and re- 
lighted it, and I hastened up to my bed- 
room ; for I knew that it would be useless to 
search the house. I could not account for 
this. I had not been thinking about the 
house having been once a madhouse. 

But these were but the beginning of my 
troubles. Such visitations began to grow 
frequent, till at length scurcely a day past but 
some strange, uncouth, or terrible apparition 
came to annoy me. I saw friends whom I 
knew to be long since dead in corners of my 
room. I found the same woman with the 
chain whom I had seen before, sitting in a 
chair in the hall. I was followed sometimes 
up and down stairs by the shadow of a dog— 
a large water dog who ran with his head 
downwards as if smelling the ground as he 
went. Nowhere was I safe from these an- 
noyances. My housekeeper came into my 
room once to speak to me, and I saw a little 
child walking beside her, whom I knew she 
could not see. Nor was it only in the house 
that I saw these things. Walking in a lane 
one evening I noticed a man sitting on a 
stile that I had to pass, with a countenance 
hideous to look at, having large, blind eye- 
balls, such as sculptors carve. As I stood 
looking at him, he faded away like the others. 

I strove for a long time against these 
imaginations. I tried to take them calmly 
—to treat them as a disease of the mind that 
time would cure. I got books, and read of 
men who had been haunted in a similar 
manner, and saw what they had done to rid 
themselves of such annoyances; but most 
of their remedies were impracticable for 
me. I could not leave my business to run 
about the world for “change of scene.” I 
thought that I might perhaps get used to 
them in time, and come to pass them by 
without concern. But I felt that my health 
Was growing worse under the persecution 
that I suffered. My housekeeper remarked 
that I grew thin in the face; which fact I 
dare say was duly reported to my family 
as another proof of my insanity. I felt in- 
clined to bid her leave the house when she 
said so; but I was afraid of making her my 
enemy, for I knew how eager my friends were 
to employ her against me. 

My fortitude gave way at last, and I began 
to torment myself with superstitious fancies. 
I thought, one night, that I might perhaps be 
suffering this persecution, because I had ne- 

lected my promise, made to my uncle on his 

eathbed, to give Palmer’s money to Lionel. 
I taxed myself (unjustly, I know) with deli- 
berately intending to keep it from him, and I 
thought of sending it to him at once ; but my 
reason prevailed over my determination for 
some time, I knew very well what my family 
were, and that if they ever got a little of my 





money, their first thought would be how to 
get the remainder into their hands. What 
claims had they upon my uncle? As to Lionél, 
he had behaved ill to his uncle, and while in 
cool blood and in full possession of his reason- 
ing faculties, the old man had resolved to 
punish him. For six years he had never 
thought of altering this determination. Were 
then the mere ravings of a dying man to up- 
set a cool judgment made in health, when 
patiently — this with that, and no 
superstitious fears drove him to reward one 
who had treated him with the basest imgrati- 
tude? I think it will be admitted that there 
was some reason in these arguments. My 
family may talk about conscience; but let 
them consider how many men there are who 
would not, in my position, have taken what 
the law allowed them, and never let the mat- 
ter trouble their minds for a moment. 

I had never spoken to any one of these wild 
delusions. I knew no one whom I dared to 
trust with my secret. My housekeeper sus- 
pected it, I knew; but she could not be sure, so 
long as I held my tongue, and treated her as 
before, but, one day, having been haunted the 
whole afternoon by a strange face, I put on 
my hat and hurried out, determined to visit 
the physician who had attended on my uncle; 
and having first got from him a promise of 
secresy, to ask his advice. He heard me 
gravely ; said my life had been too solitary 
(which I knew as well as he did); recom- 
mended me to travel for awhile, which I told 
him was impracticable. “In that case,” said 
the doctor, “ I counsel you to marry.” 

I thanked him for his advice, and said, I 
would think of it. As I passed through a 
waiting-room to take my departure, I noticed 
a man standing near the window. Hea 
curtains made the room dark ; but I recognis 
my brother Lionel’s face. Not doubting that 
this was but another of the delusions that 
haunted me, I stood still a moment, and stared 
at him. He returned my gaze so steadily, 
that any one might have seen me tremble, 1 
do not know, now, whether I said anything or 
uttered any exclamation, but I remember that 
I rushed to the door, which was half open, and 
hurried out of the house. 

The thought that it might have been indeed 
my brother whom I had seen became a new 
subject of anxiety. I did not know what might 
be his business there. Perhaps he had come 
to speak to him about me; in which case I 
could ae that the doctor would keep 
my secret. He would perhaps consider him- 
self bound, for my good, to tell what he had 
heard, and to have me, at once, put under 
restraint. I saw myself already the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum, subjected to all the 
tortures with which madmen are treated. I 
could not sleep for the terror which this 
thought brought with it. Every footstep 
seemed to-me to indicate the approach of the 
men who were to confiscate my property for 
the benefit of my enemies, and to drag me 
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to a prison, where I might sue in vain for an | young woman,” said I, “or that she will be a 
opportunity of proving my sanity—where I | great acquisition to the man who wins her; 
could hope for no release but death. no necessity at all to praise her good qualities 

But I determined to make an effort to free|to me. Iam thinking of taking a wife, Mr. 
myself from their persecutions ; I would not|Cobb. I am not a poor man, as you are 


despair. I knew I stood alone, and that my | aware. May I hope to gain the hand of Miss 
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enemies were numerous ; but I was not going | Cobb ? 


to yield easily. I felt that if I could but rid 
myself of these terrible imaginations, I should 
gain the courage 'to set every one at defiance, 
I thought of the doctor’s advice, and resolved 
to seek at once for a-wife. I was not long in 
fixing upon some one. My old master, Cobb 


_ firm had dwindled to plain Cobb, now, 


or Dawkey was dead), had a daughter. 
Cobb was never very friendly to me, but he 


| owed me a large sum of money, for which I 


had obtained judgments against him; and 


| although he paid me interest regularly, I 


could have put ‘them in force against him at 
any hour. Knowing this, and that Cobb was 
short of ready money just then, I started to 
make my offer to him with pretty good hopes 
of success, 

Cobb lived in a town on the coast. He 
was a crafty little old man, full of fair words, 
but very hard to move in anything that was 
not to his own advantage. I went to see him 
in hisdirty, ink-splashed counting-house, where 
I had sat some years before. Cobb was “very 
glad to see me—very sorry to hear that my 
health was not good.” I asked who had told 
him that my health was not good ? 

“Oh, he couldn’t say exactly. He certainly 
had heard it somewhere ; but, wherever he 
heard it, it was a subject of deep regret to 
him.” 

“Why should it be a subject of deep regret 
to you, Mr. Cobb?” said I, observing him 
closely ; for I suspected that some of my 
relatives had been talking with him about 
me. 

“Why? He was surprised to hear me ask 
that question. Hadn’t he known me froma 
boy ? Didn’t he flatter himself that it was he 
who had made a man of business of me ? Did 
I recollect that mistake I made once in 
Parker and Co’s. account, and the little ‘ tiff’ 
we had about it?” And so on. 

“Mr. Cobb,” said I, (for I always got im- 
patient when he talked to me in this manner) 
“are you prepared to let me have my principal 
on those judgment debts !” 

“This day three months,” said he, “the 
money shall be paid into your banker’s. Let 
me make a note at that date in my diary, that 
I mayn’t forget it.” 

“Very good,” said I, “let it stand over till 
then. And now that is settled, I have 
another matter to speak to you about. You 
have a daughter, Mr. Cobb.” 

He looked surprised. Ithought heseemed 
fidgetty. He bade me take a chair, and then 
said, “Yes, my only child. My daughter 
Augusta. Ged bless her! she is dearer to 
me than my life.” 

“T do not doubt she isa very excellent 


“T can’t promise you anything,” he replied. 
“Women are very capricious. I know it 
would be very advantageous. But I can’t 
force her. I would not make her unhappy to 
save myself from ruin.” 

I was at first rather surprised at his luke- 
warmness; but I guessed what all this meant. 
“Make her unhappy! Mr. Cobb?” said I. 
“You have allowed yourself to be prejudiced 
against me in some manner.” 

He assured me I was mistaken; but he 
seemed embarrassed. 

“The truth is,” said he, “she has already a 
kind of attachment. I don’t know whether 
it is broken off or not. I never attempt to 
control her in this matter.” 

I asked the name of my supposed rival, 
but he would not tell me, though he said it 
was a mere boy and girl affair. Nothing 
would come of it, he was sure. I thought he 
was deceiving me and I felt angry with him, 
and rose from my chair'to go : but he stopped 
a A new thought seemed to have struck 

im. 

“We must not be too hasty,” said he. “You 
had better call here as a simple visitor for a 
month or so : after that I will sound Augusta.” 

I pointed out that we lived at some distance 
apart, and that I had not much time to spend 
in courtship : but he maintained his ground; 
and prevailed on me to agree to ‘his plan. I 
stayed with him that afternoon, and his 
daughter made tea for us. I don’t know how 
she may have appeared to others; but I 
always thought her no great beauty. I don’t 
deny that her manners were pleasing enough. 
She is dead now, poor thing! I do not know 
that she ever deceived me, and I would not 
say anything ungenerous about her for the 
world. 

I did not go there very often ‘that month, 
but I will tall the truth. T admit ‘that I felt 
a pleasure in the company of Augusta. I 
thought she would make mea good ‘wife, :and 
that we might live very comfortably together. 
When the month was up, I asked Cobb, if he 
had spoken with his daughter, as he had pro- 
mised. He put me off with excuses. I began 
to suspect that he was only anxious to gain 
time to pay off his debt, and to snap his 
fingers in my face. I told him so; but he 
found means of putting me off again. 

Two months had passed, and I had never 
spoken to Augusta of my object. My visits 
were rare, and I.saw that she did not even 
suspect it. I determined that I would not be 
duped by her father any longer. I would go 
nd speak to her myself. In her ‘house, I 
feltas free from care'as any man. But inmy 
miserable home, my terrible malady continued 
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‘to torment me. One afternoon, having been | 
thinking over these things, I ordered my 
horse to be saddled and determined to go 
instantly to Augusta, and get an answer from 
her own lips that night. I rode fast along 
the solitary highway. It began to get dusk 
before I arrived. I would not look to right 
or left, nor forward ; lest I should see again 
that terrible woman, whom I had seen once 
before, on that same highway, standing at 
the cross road, and pointing to the way I was 
to take. I pulled my hat low over my eyes, 
and pushed on, through a wood, and along a 
by-way into the town. Cobb’s house stood 
up from the road, with a wall in front, and a 
row of trees and plots of grass, enclosed with 
low white posts and chains. I tied my horse 
from the road-way below to one of these 
posts, and dismounted. 

There was a narrow passage, between two 
walls and paved with bricks, running up by 
the side and leading to the back of the house. 
I determined to go through this passage, ex- 
pecting to find Augusta in the back room 

ooking on to the garden, where at this hour 

she sometimes sat, alone, at work. As I was 
about to mount the steps, I looked up and 
saw a man standing in the entrance. It was 
quite light enough for me to distinguish his 
features. It was like my brother Lionel. I 
turned quickly and untied my horse, and 
without looking behind me, mounted, and rode 
back at a swift pace the way I had come. 

I could not rest that night. I knew that if 
this way of life continued, I must soon go 
mad, and so fall helplessly into the power of 
my enemies, I was tempted to fly at once, 
and thus put myself beyond their reach: but 
I knew that my terrible companions would 
be with me still. I thought of making another 
attempt to see Augusta on the following day : 
but I felt convinced that the figure I had 
seen would be always there, to stop me 
at the entrance to the passage. A conviction 
grew upon me that it would be useless to renew 
my visits to Augusta, until I had fulfilled 
the promise made to my uncle on his death- 
bed. I strove to quiet my fancies with the 
arguments which I had used before. I called 
to mind the treatment I had received from 
every member of my family: how they had 
conspired against me ; set spies to watch me, 
and sent pretended clients to betray me. I 
poems with myself that I never intended to 

reak my promise till it became necessary in 
self-defence ; I set them in my place, and 
imagined how they would have acted towards 
me. But the vulgar superstition of the 
sacredness of a promise made to a dying man 
grew strong in my mind. I taxed myself 
with intending to defraud my brother, and 
all that I had suffered appeared to me but the 
consequence of this. A chance of escape from 
these terrors seemed to offer itself, and I 
caught at it eagerly. What was a sum of 
money compared with the persecution I 
endured? I cursed my folly in not having 
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seen this before ; and, like a madman as ] 
was, I determined to humble myself to my 
brother Lionel. I meant at first to put off 
my design till the morrow ; but I could no 
longer rest in the house. So weak and timid 
had my strange disorder made me, that I did 
not dare go up the stairs to my bed, until I 
had relieved my mind of the load that op- 
pressed it. There was a sum in notes in my 
cash-box, which I should have paid into my 


banker’s on the following day. I took out | 


this sum, and put it in my pocket-book, and 
bidding my housekeeper sit up for me till my 
return, I started for my father’s house. 

I had not seen my father or sisters fora 
long time, and I did not wish to meet any of 
them that night. My anger was none the 
less against them, because of my errand ; I had 
not yet become so abject, as to sue for a re- 
conciliation with them. My object was to 
rid myself of my charge as quietly as possible, 
and depart. It was getting late, and I knew 
that they would have retired to bed. I 
opened the gate and went round to the back 
of the house. There was a. light at the 
window of what was once my bedroom, and 
I knew that it must be my brother there ; so 
I raised myself a little upon the framework 
of the vine against the house, and tapped at 
the window. It was not till Lionel answered 
me, and I begged him to come down and open 
the door, that I remembered that it was 
exactly in the same way that he had come to 
me when he borrowed the five pounds seven 
years before. 

A lamp was on the table in his bedroom, 
and a book open. He had not been troubling 
his head with the thought of me, or of what 
I suffered, driven to desperation by their per- 
secution: that was certain. He placed a 
chair for me, but I would not sit. 

“My business is very short here,” said L 
“T know there is war’ between me and all 
who live in this house. I do not come to ask 
for peace.” 

“ Quite a mistake, John,” said my brother. 
“ We all wish you well.” 

“T want nobody’s good wishes,” said I. “I 
only ask to be let alone.” 

“Very good,” replied my brother, in his 
exasperating, flippant way. “You shall be 
let alone.” 

“ And now, Lionel,” said I, “let me 
explain what Ido come about;” and so I 
related to him how my uncle had desired 
that he should have this money, and how I 
had kept it for him, expecting that he would 
come to me, and how, as he did not trouble 
himself to come, I finally resolved to bring it 
to him, and rid myself of a troublesome 
duty. 

“You did not speak of this when you saw 
me in the waiting-room at Dr. Chandler’s,” 
said my brother. 

“T was not sure that it was you,” I replied ; 
“the room was dark.” I paused, thinking he 
would allude to the night before ; but he said 
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nothing, and I pulled out the notes and laid 
them on the table. Lionel walked to and 
froin silence for some time. He appeared 
to be hesitating whether to accept them or 
not: though I never doubted that he would 
decide to accept them after a little show of 
reluctance. 

“John,” said he, at last ; “you know well 
that while my uncle lived, I would not have 
taken a sixpence from him. I am in nowise 
changed now. For myself, though my uncle 
is dead, and no one perhaps would have a 
better right to this money than I, I would 
still reject it. But other considerations tempt 
me. The power of shielding a friend from 


ruin is now most unexpectedly placed within 
my reach. It would be folly to refuse it.” 
“T care not to what use you put it, Lionel,” I 
replied. “I had a commission to perform—and 
I wish you a very good 


I have performed it. 
night.” 
I dare say I might have listened for an 


and compliments to my honourable principles ; 
but I was already sick of his hypocrisy. I 
| snatched up my hat and groping my way 
down in the dark before he had time to light 
| me, I left the house. 

My mind was easier that night. I knew 
that I had done an act of which any man 
would have a right to be proud. I never ex- 
pected gratitude in return. I believed it my 
duty to do it, and I did it, and there was an 
end of it. I do not say that I never regretted 
it afterwards, or that I would do the same 
now. I hope I ama little wiser than I was 
then. 

The very next afternoon I set out again to 
see Augusta. I felt lighter of heart than I 
had been for many months. I thought I was 
about to live in peace at last, and I rode on, 
musing upon this theme, till I came into the 
town, Iwas but a short distance from the 
house—my horse walking slowly after a sharp 
trot—when I was aroused by a voice calling 
me. It was old Cobb himself, and he was 
walking the way I was going. 

“Glad to see you,” said he. “TI should 
have gone over to your house to-night. I 
had a great deal to say to you.” I thought 
he was about to put me off again with 
words, but I was firmly resolved to be 
trifled with no longer. I followed him into 
his counting-house, and, as soon as we were 
seated, I told him that I had come determined 
to speak to Augusta myself. 

“ Augusta is a fool,” said he, shaking his 
head as if he was much concerned at some 
course she had taken. “She is my only child ; 
but I am sorry to say she is a fool.” 

I was not deceived by this piece of acting. 
“ Have you spoken to her, according to your 
promise ?” said I, rather sharply. 

“T did hint to her last night,” he replied, 
“that is to say, I just in a casual way 
alluded to the probability of a gentleman—a 





hour longer to his remonstrances, and thanks, | 


’ SS 

honourable gentleman, possessed of consider- 
able property, making her an offer of mar- 
riage.” 

I knew that he was fooling me ; but I kept 
my temper, and requested to know her 
answer. 

“Oh!” he continued, “she set me quite 
at defiance ; said that she had chosen a hus- 
band already, and meant to be married at once, 
and that I must take her husband into part- 
nership with me.” 

“ Mr. Cobb,” said I, “ I feel that you have 
been deceiving me. I will at once appeal to 
Augusta herself.” 

“ Do,” he replied. “I would prefer it. I 
know you will always tax me with this unless 
you hear it from her own lips. Her future 
husband will be here to-day. You may stay 
jand see him also, if you please ; though for 
myself, of course, I would like to avoid any- 
thing disagreeable. I am sure I have taken 
pains enough to prevent his seeing you, or 
hearing of your visits. I like peace.” 

“Mr. Cobb,” said I. “I know you to bea 
great scoundrel. I am determined now 
to have nothing to do with you or your 
daughter.” 

“J am very sorry,” said Cobb. “I should 
have been glad to see her married toa man 
of property if it could have been so arranged.” 

“You shall repent of these insults,” said I, 
for I felt much exasperated by his coolness, 
“T wish you a good day.” 

“Stay,” said he, unlocking a drawer of his 
desk and pulling out a pocket-book, “As we 
may probably not see each other very fre- 
quently, we had better settle those judgment 
debts. If you will write me a discharge, I 
will give you the money.” 

I hastily wrote the discharge and took up 
the notes which he offered me, I was not at 
all surprised to find that they were the very 
|notes 1 had given to my brother the night 
before. I saw at once the conspiracy of which 
I had been the victim, 

“You have no need to tell me who is my 

rival in this matter, Mr. Cobb,” said I. “ My 
brother Lionel is a villain, an ungrateful vil- 
lain.” Iwas too much hurt to say more then. 
I wassick of the hypocrisy and ingratitude that 
I had met with, and I left the place abruptly, 
thereby disappointing them no doubt of that 
little scene, which my amiable brother had 
planned for my humiliation. I know that 
Lionel pretends that he never heard of these 
things till long after his marriage with 
Augusta: that he declares that he lent the 
money to pay off a debt in ignorance of the 
exact use it was to be applied to; and that 
he feigns to blame old Cobb for bidding 
Augusta conceal from him that I occasionally 
visited there, under the pretext of motives 
of delicacy, as we were not good friends. I ask 
any one to judge from what I have related, 
whether this is probable. 

My persecutors were not done with me yet. 








friend of mine whom she knew—a very!I knew that they spread abroad the whole 
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story of my courtship with many more 
slanders than ever came to my ears. I knew 
this from the faces of those whom I knew, 
and others who met me in the street. My 
mind being troubled again with these 
annoyances, it is no wonder that my old 
malady returned with greater terrors than 
before. I found myself sinking into a settled 
melancholy, till at last I determined to 
abandon my business and leave the town ; so 
I placed my affairs in the hands of an agent, 
and went abroad for some time. I am a 
different man now, thank Heaven, to what I 
was then ! 

I have now told the whole history of this 


sum of money, which proved a curse to me} 


to the last. I have concealed nothing, not 
even my own infirmities, though I know I 
have only been exposing myself to the 
unfeeling ridicule of my enemies. I hope I 
have cleared myself to all reasonable minds 
of the calumnies of those who assert that I 
insinuated myself into my uncle’s good will 
by depreciating my brother ; that I studiously 
prevented a reconciliation between them for 
my own purposes; that, having been com- 
pelled by my uncle to swear that I would 
give a sum of money to Lionel, I intended to 
keep it; but that being sillily fond of 
Augusta, I hoped to induce him to give her 
up to me by restoring to him his right. This 
has been my object in writing this. I have 
done. 


LEAVES FROM LIMA. 


Tue railroad from Callao to Lima—a new 
creation, as may well be imagined, projected 
and completed by native capitalists—passes 
round Callao Castle, then close along the old 
road, and enters the city of Lima on the 
south. The carriages (built at King’s Cross, 
London), are more than usually comfortable, 
and well adapted to the climate. Another 
railroad in Peru is on the eve of being com- 
menced between Arica and Tacua, which, 
with other apparently profitable schemes, 
seems to show that the country is in a 
flourishing condition. Its revenue is about 
eight million dollars, raised principally by 
import duties, nearly five million, however, 
of which is from the sale of guano—an 
ephemeral and fleeting cause of prosperity ; 
which, when science discovers a substitute, 
will cease to exist while, in the meantime, 
it causes the heedless government to lavish 
public money in a reckless manner. They 
are building a steam-frigate in the Thames ; 
but Peru supplies bad sailors and worse 
officers. 

I had not been in Lima many days (enter- 
ing it in the month of October, 1852, by the 
same railroad from Callao) when I encoun- 
tered a young Irishman—a wild, harum- 
scarum, care-for-nothing, sort of fellow—who 
came out to seek his fortune, and joined 
General Flores’ expedition, as aide-de-camp. 








renin 
Being defeated, he narrowly escaped being 
taken by the Ecuadorians ; and, before being 
killed, chopped limb from limb, which was 
the fate of all prisoners taken by the inhu- 
man General Urbino, the President of the 
Republic. Without a rial in his pocket, he 
was obliged to accept the employment of 
paymaster at some silver mines in the in- 
terior. This hero had come down to Lima 
to procure dollars for the miners; and was 
on his return, when he expressed a wish that 
I should accompany him a couple of days’ 


journey on his road, as a sort of escort, to 


protect him and his dollars from the numerous 
bands of robbers that infest the neighbour- 
hood of Lima. As his road lay through a 
country which I knew to be full of ancient 
remains, I readily assented to his proposal, 
The next morning, early, we were in our 
saddles, leaving Lima by the Maravillas gate 
on the road to Taruca, I was mounted on 
an old grey horse ; the Irishman on a mule, 
with two thousand dollars sown into the 
lining of his saddle, mostly in small money, 
For a journey of this sort, it is necessary to 
be well armed, for it is often the traveller’s 
fortune to be beset by more than one man is 
able easily to manage. I was equipped with 
a brace of horse pistols in my belt, a long 
knife down one boot, in the other a life pre- 
server, and in my coat pocket a six*barrelled 
revolver ; over all a poncho. My friend also 
was armed somewhat after the same fashion. 

To the little village of Chocolacaya, about 
six leagues distant from Lima, the road 
passes through a beautifully fertile valley, 
where maize and alfalfa (lucerne) are 
extensively cultivated. The rocky hills—off- 
shoots of the Andes—rise almost perpendicu- 
larly from the valley; which runs north-east 
from Lima, and is some four miles broad. 
Here and there along the road are several 
haciendas and chagras (farms) ; and, through 
the centre of the valley, a rapid torrent, 
whose waters irrigate the neighbouring pines, 
boils and bubbles over a rocky bed in 
admired confusion. This stream is bordered 
by lofty canes, averaging twenty feet in 
height, and growing so closely as, in many 
places, to be perfectly impenetrable. Large 
and beautiful willow trees, thorns, orange, 
myrtle, arbutus, pepper, jessamine, and fig- 
trees line the road, and cover parts of the 
valley ; while now and then the beautiful 
flora-pondia (an enormous white bell-shaped 
flower, deliciously sweet, growing on a large 
bush), and fragrant roses of all sorts, fill the 
air with their perfume. The smaller flowers 
are numerous and beautiful. 

Hawks, owls, ground doves, and pigeons 
abound in vast quantities ; turkey-buzzards 
are constantly to be seen soaring among the 
rocky peaks of the hills, or sitting on the 
walls of the corrals (yards for mules and 
horses); while now and then, the huge condor 
swoops down among them to take his share of 
some carrion feast. The finches and smaller 
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! 
birds were very beautiful, but my limited | 


knowledge of ornithology refused to afford 
me their names. There was one, a bright 
crimson, with dark brown wings ; there were 
others of a pale green, with a scarlet tuft ; 
others of azure blue: woodpeckers bright 
green, and red ; flocks of noisy, green parrots ; 
a large black pie, with a tail like a pair of 
scissors, called tivera; a bird with a tail 
spreading like a fan, at an acute angle with 
its back ; and vast varieties of pretty little 
humming birds. Brilliant butterflies were 
also numerous; and herds of oxen, horses 
and mules, goats and asses, and flocks of sheep 
were spread over the fields, grazing on the 
lucerne ; the sky was cloudless, and all nature 
was clad with its most cheerful and pleasing 
aspect, 

Abouta league outside Lima, theruinsofInca 
pueblas or villages begin'to appear, and after- 
wards almost every gorge on both sides of the 
valley is filled with these strange and interest- 
ing remains. They are built of enormous adodes 
(bricks baked in the sun) of prodigious dimen- 
sions, and the cactus, or prickly pear, is 
frequently seen to raise its ungainly and ugly 
head amidst the now deserted dwellings. It 
is remarkable that these dwellings are all 
situated in the gorges of the hills, and not 
in the valleys; an incontestible proof of 
the formerly thickly peopled state of the 
country, and how anxious its governors were 
that every foot of ground should be retained 
for cultivation where that was possible. As 
the traveller draws near to Chocolacaya, the 
magnificent Inca road steals upon his view, 
running on the north side of the river. For 
miles and miles this unparalleled work of 
art continues on a perfectly dead level, no 
obstacle opposing its progress, nothing break- 
ing the even uniformity of its course, and 
causing it to resemble nothing more than a 
modern railroad. 

At equal distances, Zambos, or provision 
houses for travellers, were discernible, built 
of large adobes. The road itself (we are told 
by Ciera de Leon) was formerly lined with 
trees, whose branches, laden with flowers and 
fruit, spread over the heads of the travellers. 
Some of these were even yet standing. It 
was made by order of Inca Yupangui, great 
grandfather of Atahualpa, and was paved 
with small stones of equal size, well blended 
together—thus anticipating the works of Mac 
Adam by some four hundred years, who little 
thought, when he formed the road from Lon- 
don to Holyhead, that he was treading in the 
footsteps of an Inca of Peru. 

I would have given worlds to have gone 
across to examine it, but the impenetrable 
canes, the foaming torrent, and above all the 
two thousand dollars I was to help to defend, 
were obstacles too great to be overcome. Cho- 
colacaya, which we reached in the afternoon, 
consists of about a dozen ranchos, built 
with cane and plastered with mud ; roses, 
jessamines, figs and orange-trees growing 
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among them, and a vine twining its branches 
over the verandahs of the little tambo, or inn. 
These places of refreshment have always the 
sign of the green bush on a long pole over 
the door; and, in the verandah, a table with 
bottles of pisco, bread, and fruits on it. We, 
however, were obliged to press on. The 
road became worse. Passing close along the 
sides of the rocky hills that bound the valley, 
which are covered with cacti, we travelled 
slowly, wearily on ; the great weight of silver 
being an impediment to anything like speed, 
till we reached the small village of Yanna- 
Cocha, consisting of one rancho, where we 
fell in with a youthful subject of the Celestial 
Empire; not an uncommon animal now, 
among the workmen and water-carriers of 
Lima. A few miles beyond this spot the 
valley becomes much narrower, and turns to 
the south-east, while the road becomes con- 
siderably more dangerous. 

Thus we journeyed on, until we arrived at 
the village of Coca-Chacra, situated in a lovely 
spot, and reminding me of the happy valley 
in Rasselas. A clear and rapid river runs 
through the middle, bounded by delicious 
gardens of fruit-trees and fields of maize ; here 
every description of fruit is to be found ; in- 
cluding pine-apples, the chirimoya and alli- 
gator pears, in the greatest profusion. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and goats luxuriate in the 
surrounding pastures. We were now forty 
miles from Lima, at the point to which I had 
agreed to escort the dollars on their way to 
the mine; and here the steep ascent of the 
Sierra commences. At the urgent request, 
however, of my companion, I accompanied 
him up the zig-zag ascent, high, high above 
the happy valley of Coca-Chacra, until my 
poor old horse could go no further ; so, bid- 
ding my friend adieu, 1 betook myself to the 
tambo again, and to a nice repast of eggs and 
potatoes, and a delicious cup of chocolate and 
milk. 

I travelled back without accident or adven- 
ture, through the greater part of the day, and 
considered myself pretty safe from molesta- 
tion. When within two miles of Lima, I 
was suddenly attacked by a band of mounted 
negroes, five in number, who all rushed upon 
me at once, roaring out to me to stop. One 
of them, without farther ado, clasped me 
round the waist with one arm, drawing a long 
knife with the other, which he would not 
have hesitated to use, had I not instantly 
seized, cocked my revolver and held it at 
his breast, retaining still presence of mind 
enough not to draw the trigger ; for, inde- 
pendent of my distaste to shedding blood, it 
was prudent, with such odds against me, to 
reserve my fire. Iam glad I did so, for the 
fellow, not liking the appearance of the six 
barrels staring him in the face, sheared off ; 
and the others drawing on one side, left me 
room to pass. This I did at a pretty rapid 
pace, presenting my pistol at them to prevent 
an attack from the rear. On arriving at 
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Lima, and telling my story, I was soundly 
rated for not shooting some of them. This, 
however, was unnecessary; for a robbery 
having been committed the next day, a de- 
tachment of cavalry was sent out to attack 
these banditti; a regular battle took place 
outside the town, and seven robbers were 
killed. Their bodies were laid out in the 
Plaza de la Inquisition; and, on going to 
inspect them, I found that three of them were 
my friends of Thursday. The only danger 
from robbers is close round the walls of Lima, 
where the worst class of negroes, mulattos, 
and emancipated slaves abound. Higher up 
among the Inca Indians there is less danger. 
Revolvers are a great safeguard, and astonish 
these marauders amazingly. 

After passing a few very agreeable days in 
Lima, I was tempted, before my grand expe- 
dition across the Andes, to make another 
exploration, and this time to visit the ruins 
of Pachacamac, I started at two in the 
afternoon alone, a foolish thing to do, as I 
found. 

Passing through Chorillos, (the Brighton 
of the New World) the road, skirting a ceme- 
tery of white-washed adobes, closely hugs 
the Morro Solar, a precipitous headland, 
at the foot of which are extensive ruins, 
built of enormous adobes, the hill itself being 
partly faced withthem. ‘The road then turns 
sharply down into a wood of thorn-trees into 


a deep hollow, which present a weird and 


unearthly aspect, with great sprawling 
branches, leafiess, and covered with coarse 
cobwebs. Emerging from the wood, the road 
winds through a broad and handsome avenue, 
bordered by adobe walls and tall willow 
trees, leading to the extensive hacienda of 
Villar. Fruit gardens, alfalfa fields, maize, 
and sugar-cane, appeared in abundance on 
either side. The hacienda itself is an exten- 
sive collection of buildings containing a good 
house, huts for slaves, outhouses, and a fine 
church. Villar has long been infamous for 
the lawless character of its slaves ; they are 
four hundred and eighty in number, and 
equal to any atrocity. A few years ago they 
killed the Major Domo, and burnt his body, 
which not long afterwards was found in an 
oven. 

The road is still considered the most dan- 
= in the vicinity of Lima. Beyond the 

acienda an extensive plain extends to the 
sea, and along the coast from Villar to the 
great desert of San Juan. It contains several 
considerable lakes well stocked with wild-fow] ; 
and the swampy banks, overgrown with lofty 
canes, are frequented by curlew and sand- 
pipers. Much of this plain is morass, but 
part of it contains pasture for cattle. Passing 
the road, it winds up a steep hill, and enters 
the sandy desert of San Juan, consisting of 
gentle undulations over very heavy sand hills. 
This wild ground is six miles broad, and very 
fatiguing to horses. At last, reaching the 


| summit of an almost imperceptible ascent, 
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the vast Pacific Ocean, with three rocky islets 
off the coast, breaks upon the view, and 
then is seen the cerro, on which is situated the 
once splendid temple of Pachacamac. Riding 
rapidly down the steep, and skirting the 
small chagra of Mama-Cenas, I entered the 
city of the dead. It is with a feeling of 
mournful thoughtfulness that one passes along 
the now deserted streets of this once rich and 
populous city. The houses, built of small 
bricks, still remain; but the roofs are gone, 
and the rooms filled with sand. I ascended 
the cerro, and soon reached the temple, which 
stands on the summit of three noble terraces, 
The remains are not very great, though some 
parts of the walls, where the savage hands of 
the barbarian Spaniards have left them, rise 
to the height of twenty feet, covered with 
vermilion paint ; it stands about four hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and about half 
a mile from it. Marvellous accounts are 
related of its great wealth ; amongst others, 
that the doors were of gold, ornamented with 
precious stones, and that the keys and other 
appurtenances were alone worth four thousand 
marks, I arrived on the sacred spot just at 
sunset. The view is very beautiful ; but I had 
no time to admire it, for after sunset, in the 
tropics, darkness comes on so rapidly, that, in 
a few minutes there is total darkness. To 
prevent this, I bent my steps towards some 
huts which I knew to exist on the river 
Lurin. On arriving there I selected one for 
my habitation that night; for in Peru this 
sort of hospitality is shown by the poorest to 
every benighted traveller. On knocking at 
the door, however, I received no answer, 
and proceeded to more effectual efforts ; 
but this had only the effect, to my utter 
astonishment, of bringing round from behind 
a crowd of brutal-looking negroes, exhi- 
biting more the appearance of messengers 
from his Satanic Majesty, than earthly 
beings. They swore with bitter oaths that I 
should not enter. Remonstrance, was out of 
the question ; for no sooner had they uttered 
their determination, then they set their 
ferocious dogs at me. I had this advantage, 
however, in this awkward dilemma, that I had 
not dismounted ; managing my horse there- 
fore, so asto give myself time to draw out my 
revolver, one of these animals was soon wel- 
tering in his blood. ‘The death of one of 
these faithful, but savage animals, roused still 
further the ferocity of the banditti, and one 
of them rushed at me with his knife. In self- 
defence I was obliged to fire again, and 
with the same success; for the man fell 
apparently lifeless by his faithful dog. 
Another shot freed me from further danger ; 
and, thinking discretion the better part 
of valour, I set spurs to my horse, and 
was soon out of reach of their wrath, My 
object, on finding that I was so mercifully 
released from a great peril, was to gain the 
plain of Villar on the other side of the desert ; 
but night had come on, dark as a wolf's 
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| mouth, and I soon lost my way in the sandy 





| waste, and was compelled most unwillingly to 


pass the night there. It was with no ver 


| pleasing reflection that I tied my horse’s 


bridle round my arm, and tried to fall asleep. 
The awful stillness was very depressing ; my 
very breath seemed to echo innumerable 


| sounds, and the sense of loneliness affected 


me very much in the same way as I was once 


| before overpowered, when spending some 


eight-and-forty hours alone in the solitudes 
of the Arctic regions; the night, however, 


| passed slowly and gloomily on, and at length 
| a dim glimmering streak of light appeared 
| on the eastern sky. 
| then I heard a faint plaintive note—a lark 
| was soaring from the sand up into the blue 
| of heaven, 
| that first sound ? 
| music to my ears, and my unstrung nerves 


The light increased, and 


Who can describe the joy of 
It came like delightful 


were braced again. A heavy dew had com- 
pletely wetted me through, and made my 
limbs stiff and aching ; but, mustering reso- 
lution, I consulted my compass, which 
showed me my error, and soon finding the 
beaten tracks and riding briskly on, I reached 
Chorillos by half-past seven in the morning 
—both, man and horse, dead tired, and raven- 
ously hungry and thirsty. I drank four cups 
of chocolate, and devoured, I believe, as many 


| loaves of bread ; while my horse, following 


my lead, slacked his thirst with two buckets 
of water, and managed to eat a bushel of 


| alfalfa. 





THE TEST OF TIME. 
I. 
OncE, in the twilight realm of thought 
Wandering and musing, I was brought 
Before an ancient portal, wrought 


Of heavy stone, but now decay’d ; 
And, under a thick ivy shade, 
I entered straightway, undismay’d. 


It was an old, half-ruined place, 
Bearing in every part some trace 
Of war, as did that Fane at Thrace 


Built, on a perilous descent 
Under a forest rude and rent, 
To Mars, the God Armipotent. 


A steely light was in the hall. 
The portraits hanging by the wall 
Were arm’d, and mail’d, and vizor’d—all. 


And round about stood empty cases 
Of armour, with those grinning spaces 
Which are as ghosts of living faces, 


Each held a lance with nerveless grip, 
And leaning sideways tow'rds the hip: 
A rust of blood was at the tip. 


And many clarions lay around, 
Which, o’er the reeling battle-ground 
Speaking in sudden starts of sound, 
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Once lit the blood of men like flame, 
Or like the audible tongues of Fame : 
But now the pale dust hid their shame. 


And battered swords and falchions hung 
Down from the walls where, lightly slung, 
The indolent spiders slept and swung. 


And, fixed amid the pendant woof 
And giant net-work of the roof, 
The rotting banners drooped aloof. 


Dankness, and ashiness, and decay, 
Were on that house. The hall was grey 
With ghost-light of an elder day, 


And touched us with a sense of Death, 
Or with the vapour of a breath 
That in the wide air vanisheth, 


Oh, house that thought thyself so strong, 
Forgetful that the years are long, 
And many notes make up Heaven's song! 


Oh, house whose tenants all are gone, 
Whose iron strength has been withdrawn, 
As clouds are burnt up in the dawn! 


Oh, house whose living soul has past! 
I saw thy idol, War, down cast 
By Time, the grand Iconoclast! 


II. 


Much moved by those sad pageants there, 
I wandered forth into the air, 
And reached a garden bright and fair— 


Bright and fair, though overlaid 
With languid weeds, which crept and stray’d 
Across the pathways like a shade. 


It was an evening at the close 
Of maiden April, when she grows 
Flush’d with the breath of May, and goes 


Like an enchantress through the night, 
Preparing for men’s waking sight 
New splendour, mystery, and delight : 


That magic season which calls forth 
From the brown boughs and from the earth, 
Hourly, some glad and sudden birth— 


Glorious and swift vitalities ! 
I look’d across the garden trees, 
And felt the deep heart-mysteries 


Of the place and of the hour— 
Emanations from that Power 
Which is the life of star and flower. 


Like emerald clouds, with light between 
Their vapoury folds, appeared the sheen 
Of spring’s intense and balmy green. 


And many flowers were blooming yet 
In that old garden, quaintly set 
In strange devices; but now, wet 


With dews of night, they closed their eyes, 
And gave up as a sacrifice : 
Their odorous souls into the skies, 


In far-off fields reposed the herds : 
Through the nigh stream’s syllabic words 
Came the quick talking of the birds, 
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And, ag I watched, the hooded night 
Sloped down in majesty and might, 
Sprinkled about with drops of light, 


And made a golden ferment waken 
Within the heavens, as though, o’ertaken 
With rich thoughts, they were stirr’d and shaken : 


For the keen stars (though faltering never), 
Through those blue gulfs which them dissever, 
Like lamps in wind, kept trembling ever. 


Calm Power, and Peace, and Constancy, 
And all sweet things which cannot die, 
Murmured of smooth Eternity. 


Oh, drooping House of Mars ! decay 
Unheeded; wane and pass away ! 
Thy strength was only for a day. 


But the round heavens, and the trees, 
And flowers, and winds, and harmonies 
Of light and dark—all such as these 


Are steadfast, and perpetuate 
For aye, the glory of their state ; 
Gentle as Love, and strong as Fate. 


THE BLACK LAD. 


“Tne evil that men do lives after them, the 
good is oft interred with their bones ;” and 


it is fortunate for the world that it is so; 
for if there were no more good than comes 
uppermost to broad daylight, the world would 


hardly have held together until now. The 
Black Lad as he really existed, and the Black 
Lad as he has come down in tradition, is a 
curious instance of the refracting medium of 
popular myths. 

Ashton-under-Lyne of the present day is 
an entirely manufacturing town: all the in- 
habitants, except a few professional men and 
some shopkeepers, are either cotton-masters 
or cotton operatives; and, as the masters 
were most of them operatives to begin with, 
there is little beside wealth to distinguish 
them from their men. There are whole 
streets of nothing else but fine large cotton- 
mills many stories high; the chimneys of 
which make no manner of pretence to con- 
sume their own smoke, and consequently the 
sky is dense with the soot of them. 

Ashton-under-Lyne stands in a very beau- 
tiful country, when it can be discerned for 
smoke. It-is on the confines of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, close under a portion of the 
Blackstone Edge range of hills. It stands 
upon an elevation which rises precipitously 
above the River Tame and the narrow valley 
of Duckenfield, which is filled with cotton- 
mills ; whilst the hills shut out the horizon 
and surround the town as with walls, seem- 
ing to block up the road into the world 
beyond. The street that overlooks the river 
contains a remarkable combination of the 
past and present. Below, within a narrow 
space, lies the turnpike road, the river, the 
canal, and the railway. At the end of the 
street, upon a steep elevation like a ram- 
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part, stands the Old Hall—a quaint, many- 
gabled building, flanked by two round towers, 
containing the conveniences for detaining 
prisoners which were used in the Middle 
Ages; and, close by, rises the old church, a 
fine specimen of a church of the fourteenth 
century, 

The Hall, which was formerly fortified, was 
the residence of a powerful family —the 
Asshetons of Assheton Hall—who possessed 
the power of life and death over their vassals; 
as a place called Gallows Field still exists to 
testify. 

The people of Ashton of the present day 
would seem to have as little in common with | 
the feudal ages as it is possible to conceive ; 
but there are only one set of people in the 
world, namely—those who come now are | 
linked on to those who went before. On 
Easter Monday, every year, all the inhabitants 
of Ashton and the surrounding country for 
miles round, assemble “To Ride the Black 
Lad.” It is an event which is looked forward 
to with so much eagerness, that the whole 
town is in a ferment about it. Having come 
recently to reside in Ashton, and hearing it 
said a dozen times “that I was just in time | 
to see the Black Lad,” I inquired what it all | 
meant. 

“Why,” replied one man, “I have heard 
say that in former times there lived a great 
man at the Old Hall up yonder. He was such 
a terrible bad man, that the folks called him 
the “Black Knight.” He used to gallop up and 
down on a black horse, that was as wicked 
as its master. He tyrannised, and ill-treated 
the people till they could not stand it no road, 
If he saw a man as did not please him, he had 
him hanged up in the Gallows Field yonder; 
and if he saw any of their wives or daughters 
he had a mind to, and if those they belonged to 
opposed him, or was not altogether agreeable, 
he had him taken and put into a barrel lined 
with sharp spikes and rolled him down the 
hill from the top to the bottom. He had a 
road made under ground from the Half that 
reached two miles away ; but it did him no 
good ; for, one Easter Monday as he was 
riding through the town, a woman shot him 
from a window. He made a rule that his horse 
and an effigy of himself, dressed in the armour 
he wore when he was shot, should ride 
through the streets every Easter Monday. 
He left five pounds a year for that purpose. 
It used to be a very grand affair, but it has 
fallen off of late years. The figure used to be 
made of the best black silk velvet that could 
be got for money, but now it is made of 
sacking blacked over and stuffed with any 
sort of rubbish, and the five pounds that was 
formerly allowed, has been taken away and 
the men have only five shillings allowed 
besides what other parties may be willing to 
subseribe ; but all the publicans of the place 
are obliged to give them either money or beer. 
Those who have the dressing of the figure 
always put on the back of the “Black Lad,” 
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as they call him, some emblem of the trade of 
the couple last married in the old year. If 
they were spinners, it would be three 
“cobbs,” or bits of paper in the shape of 
them ; if they were cotton-masters, it would 
be the same thing only smaller; or an awl 
fora shoemaker. Respectable parties usually 
pay well to be let alone, and now the police 
walk in the procession, or else the people 
used to throw sludge and dirt at anybody who 
would not give them money ; but they dare 
not now. The whole thing has quite fallen 
away from what it was.” 

I received another version of the “ Black 
Lad” from a young woman, who told me: 
“That formerly he was a sort of hermit 
gentleman, who lived up at the Hall and 
who used to go about clothed in black velvet, 
and had a passage under ground leading from 
the Hall.” 

“Was he a good man ?” I inquired. 

“Oh dear no, ma’am, quite the contrary ; 
he was a murderous kind of man who did 
great harm to poor people. He was killed, 


they say, by a woman, and left word to have 
every year in memory of 


the procession 
him.” 

“And what becomes of the figure when the 
procession is over?” I asked. 

“Why generally the people take off the 
best of its clothes and set it up in the market 
place, and shoot or make away with it by 
burning.” She, also, spoke with regret of 
the “black velvet,’ and lamented that it 
was now replaced by nothing better than 
“sacking.” 

All I heard gave me a great desire to 
assist at the ceremony of “Riding the Black 
Lad.” My ideas of what was to be expected 
were heightened by rumours that the figure 
of the Black Lad was actually “on view; 
and that policemen had to guard the doors to 
keep the peace. 

Easter Monday came at last—a lovely day 
of real old-fashioned Easter weather. The 
whole town was in a state of lively agitation, 
and was crowded with country people from 
many miles round. 

At half-past two in the afternoon, the pro- 
cession started from the market-place. It 
consisted first of the effigy of the Knight of 
Ashton ; but it was not either black velvet 
nor black sackcloth—indeed it was not black 
at all—but the figure of quite a flesh coloured 
young man, looking like one of those wax 
ideals in hair-dressers’ windows, attired in 
steel breastplate, plumed helmet, and a flow- 
ing mantle of black velvet. Two men walked 
beside the figure, and held it on the back of 
a sedate black cart-horse. A band of music 
came next ; and around and on all sides in no 
particular order, was a mob of several hun- 
dred persons who manifested the greatest 
delight. Everybody who was not in the 
streets turned out upon their door steps or 
appeared at their windows to see the Black 
Lad, as he passed along, 


—— 


I must confess to a certain disappointment 
at seeing such a modernised version of an 
old custom ; but a woman who canvassed 
my admiration, assured me “that it was the 
handsomest Black Lad she had ever seen, 
and she had seen ascore in that market- 
place.” 

The origin of this ceremony has been the 
subject of many disputes and conjectures ; 
but the following is, I believe, an account of 
the true origin, and is supported by Dr. 
Hibbert :— 

Sir John de Assheton was the head of the 
Assheton family, living in the old hall, and 
possessing the Manor of Ashton, in the reign 
of Henry the Fourth by whom he was 
knighted. He died in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, leaving a numerous family. He 
bequeathed to his two sons by a second mar- 
riage, Rauf and Robin, amongst other pos- 
sessions, a large portion of low wet land in 
the neighbourhood of Ashton, called the “sour 
earr,” the “guld-rode,” and “stane ryuges,” 
for the term of their natural lives, with the 
privilege of “guld-riding.” 

“Sour carr,” signifies poor impoverished 
land, and the “ privilege of guld-riding” is a 
custom of great antiquity, at least in Scot- 
land, where it existed as early as the days of 
King Kenneth. It was intended to prevent 
lands from being overrun with the weeds 
called gools, or gulds—what we now name 
corn marigolds, from their bright yellow 
colour—and which were reckoned so destruc- 
tive to the growth of corn, that very effectual 
methods had to be adopted to force the 
tenants to extirpate them. A fine was im- 
posed on ail persons holding land for every 
stock of gool found growing in their fields on 
a certain day ; and the gool-riders were those 
appointed to ride through the lands and to 
search for gool and carry the law into execu- 
tion. It is evident that a wide scope for 
tyranny was thus enjoyed by these gool- 
riders. The effects of the law were, however, 
salutary enough, so far as the land was con- 
cerned ; and the lords of the manor took care 
to keep up the practice rigidly, wherever such 
a regulation existed. 

Rauf of Assheton was page to Henry the 
Sixth, and married a rich heiress, daughter 
to the Lord of the Manor of Middleton ; con- 
sequently the people of Ashton did not con- 
sider that he had any right to rule over or 
interfere with them—his elder brother being 
their natural lord. But Rauf of Assheton was 
a stern man, who pushed his fortune and 
allowed none of his rights to fall into disuse. 
He was in great favour with Edward the 
Fourth, from whom he received knighthood, 
and who also made him Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and Vice-constable of the kingdom, 
Invested with such powers, he committed 
great excesses and oppressions in his own 
part of the kingdom. It was for his rigor- 
ous guld-riding, that he was especially exe- 
crated by the inhabitants of Ashton. It was 











his custom on Easter Monday to make his 
appearance in this manor, clad in black 
armour, and mounted on a black charger 
(whence he got the name of The Black Lad) ; 
and, attended by a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, he rode through the town and over 
the lands called the Carr-guld roads, levying 
the fines against all who had not cleared their 
lands from carr-gulds (or corn marygolds), 
and until the penalties were paid, punishing 
the unfortunate tenants by putting them in 
the stone-rings, or stocks ; or in prison, or 
worse. The name of the Black Lad has been 
handed down, associated with nothing but 
traditions of cruelty and horror. An old 
doggrel verse is still preserved containing 
fervent ejaculations for deliverance from his 
yoke ; 
* Sweet Jesé for thy mercy’s sake, 

And for thy bitter passion, 

Save us from the axe of the Tower, 

And from Sir Raph of Assheton.” 


Sir Rauf must, however, have been a 
man of energy and talent, as may be judged 
from the great trusts reposed in, and the 
honours bestowed upon him by successive 
sovereigns.— 

He was Knight Marshal of England, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London, Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth. He was made Knight Banneret at 
Hutton Field, in Scotland, whither he had 
accompanied the Duke of Gloucester to re- 
cover Berwick. 

In the first year of Richard the Third he 
was made Vice-constable of England, with the 
same authority as Constable, and was one of 
the knights mentioned by Hollinshed who 
rode at the coronation of Richard the Third, 
whom he did not long survive ; and now, in 
this year of grace, 1853, he still exists as the 
Easter show for the holiday folks at Ashton, 
who parade the Black Lad in effigy, and 
shoot and burn it in the market-place. So 
does “ the whirligig of time bring about its 
own revenges.” 

Upon the death of Sir Rauf the “Carr- 
guld roads” reverted to the lord of the manor 
of Ashton, who abolished the practice of 
“ guld-riding” for ever; and a small sum of 
money was set apart from the estate to per- 
petuate in an annual ceremony the dreaded 
yearly visits of the Black Lad. 

The mother of Sir Rauf of Ashton was 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Byron of 
Clayton in Lancashire, one of Lord Byron’s 
ancestors, Sir Rauf’s elder brother, Thomas, 
the lord of the manor of Ashton, was much 
addicted to the occult sciences, and to the 
practice of chemistry, in which he was so 
skilful that he obtained, as was natural in 
those times, the reputation of being a magi- 
cian, and in compact with evil spirits. He 
and Sir Edward Trafford obtained a patent 
in the third year of Henry the Fifth for 
“making” alchemy, or translating imperfect 
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metals into gold and silver. He would appear 
to be the original of the hermit gentleman in 
black velvet. 
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I nave settled in a large manufacturing 
town after a residence of some years in Aus- 
tralia, and since my return had been enjoying 
life as well as any of my neighbours, until I 
was made miserable by the gold discoveries, 
From that time, until this hour, I have been 
surrounded by intending emigrants or curious 
inquirers, among whom I am known no longer 
as the quiet Mr. Spettigue, who drives a pony 
chaise, but as the gentleman who was a long 
time in Australia, and will be happy to give 
anybody any information upon any subject 
that is in any way related to any part of the 
Australian colonies. 

Some of the questions asked of me are most 
ridiculous. A plain speculator wanted my 
opinion the other day as to the chance there 
was of establishing a railroad between Sydney 
and Hobart Town, so that the agricultural 
produce of Tasmania might be more easily 
conveyed to New South Wales. I was 
obliged to remind him that the two towns 
are a little farther apart than London and 
Lisbon, and that the two countries are parted 
from each other by a strait a little wider than 
the Irish Channel. 

But the commonest and fairest questions 
asked of me are zoological? What sort of 
animals are there in those parts besides 
kangaroos? In most of the books studied 
by emigrants the accounts given of Austra- 
lian quadrupeds are very meagre. As I lived 
long in the bush and wandered far and wide 
over the new land of promise, I scraped 
acquaintance with very nearly all its known 
four-legged inhabitants—there are not many 
—and I suppose that I shall do a civil thing, 
as well as save myself much trouble by making 
public what I know about them. 

In the first place, I think that I tell news to 
nobody in stating that the number of these 
animals is small, and is confined almost en- 
tirely to creatures belonging to an order 
unknown in the old world, marsupials or 
pouch-bearers. The small number of species 
may be estimated by comparison. Cuvier 
described one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two distinct species of mammals. Of 
these there are not so many as the odd anes 
two found in New Holland; there are only 
sixty-two, and nine of those are not found in the 
bush, for they are members of the tribe of seals, 
Of the fifty-three species of four-legged animals 
known to exist in Australia, not one is to be 
found anywhere else ; they are all residents 
of New Holland exclusively, or of the ad- 
jacent islands. On the other hand, the very 
commonest of old-world quadrupeds are not to 
be met with otherwise than as colonists like 
ourselves in Australia, The horse is no more 
native to the country than the Englishman, 
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There are no Australian representatives 
either of horses, or of any other pachyder- 
matous being: such as a hog, for example, 
or an elephant. The ruminating animals, 
again, are all of them immigrants ; the sheep 
were taken to Australia before the wool was 
brought from thence; there are no native 
sheep, no native oxen, goats, or stags, or other 
creatures of the kind. Of the carnivorous 
tribes which play so loud a part in the 
concert of zoological music at the gardens in 
the Regent’s Park, there is but one specimen— 
the Dingo, or the Native Dog. The marsupials, 
in fact, have very nearly the whole country 
to themselves, and the country contains very 
nearly all the marsupials. There exist 
altogether only sixty-seven species of that 
curious order, and of those, forty-three are 
peculiar to Australia, and the rest (with two 
or three exceptions in America) are confined 
to New Guinea and the islands lying to the 
northward of New Holland. Of the ten 
Australian quadrupeds that are not mar- 
supial, two belong to the order of the tooth- 
less, and are cousins to the sloth and ant- 
eater ; one is carnivorous; five are nibblers, 
cousins to the rabbit; and two are finger- 
winged after the manner of the bat. But all 
differ from their relations in our neighbour- 
hood by the possession of a few marsupial 
characters. 

Of the forty-three Australian marsupials 
there are eight genera. They differ much in 
size, and form, and habit; they resemble 
now one old world animal, and now another, 
but they all agree in the peculiarity from 
which they get their name—the having a little 
pouch in which the young are carried until 
they are able to take some care of themselves, 
Their young are, in fact, prematurely born, 
and it is in the pouch that their development 
is completed. Immediately after birth the 
unfinished creature is put into its mother’s 
pocket ; there it finds a nipple to which it 
fastens, and from which it is able, by a 
peculiar arrangement of the throat, to receive 
milk before it has enough sense for the busi- 
ness of sucking. There it hangs and grows 
for eight more months; after that time it 
becomes a ripe kangaroo baby, and eats 
grass, but at first often returns for shelter 
to its mother’s pocket, or, when too big to be 
pocketed, may be seen poking its nose into 
the old nest in search of milk. The mar- 
supials usually have only one little one at a 
birth, but I have sometimes shot kangaroos, 
and often smaller creatures, with two young 
ones attached to the nipples, or at rest, loose 
in the pouch. 

I will insult nobody by the description of a 
kangaroo, but I will specify in a few words 
the several varieties. There is the Boomah, 
or old man kangaroo: which is the largest of 
the class, It is very tall; often eight feet 
high when seated in its usual position on the 
tripod formed by the hind legs and tail. Its 
weight reaches sometimes a hundred and 
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thirty pounds, In the remote districts of 
New South Wales Boomahs are still met with 
in considerable numbers, frequenting thie 
open plains and park-like forests ; there they 
browse on the grass, or on leaves stripped 
from the lower branches of the trees. They 
afford sport to the bushmen of the colony, 
who hunt them with large fierce dogs, appa- 
rently bred between the mastiff and grey- 
hound, possessing equal fleetness and ferocity. 
Only the hind-quarters of the kangaroo are 
eaten ; they remind an Englishman of venison. 
From the skin there is made a very soft and 
pliant leather, used by colonial shoemakers 
in preference to the best English calf-skin. 
There are many smaller varieties, as the 
Forester, the Rock, and the Brush Kangaroos ; 
the Wallaby and Paddymellor ; then there is 
also the darkly, deeply, beautifully, Blue 
Kangaroo—found only in the colonies of Swan 
River and South Australia, The Brush Kan- 
garoo is very plentiful in some parts of 
Tasmania, where it forms regular tracks 
through the thick undergrowths, Snares are 
there placed for it by the settlers, or by men 
who hunt it for its skin. The thick scrubby 
brush in which this animal is usually found 
cannot be hunted through by men, but dogs 
are trained to run down and kill the kan- 
garoo. Returning to the hunter, the dog 
shows him where the game has fallen. These 
little victims, when taken alive, can be soon 
tamed, and will become thoroughly domesti- 
cated. The smaller varieties make very 
pretty pets, but they are generally stupid, and 
are rarely taught to care about their master, 
or even so much as to distinguish him from 
strangers. The very slow rate of increase of 
the kangaroo, its extreme timidity, and the 
continual war waged against it by the blacks 
for food, and by the whites for amusement, 
sufficiently account for its quick disappearance 
from the settled districts. Recklessly hunted 
by the settlers, kangaroos seem to be following 
the dodo on the road to extermination. 

Next in size to the kangaroo is the 
Wombat, or native bear. It is like the 
common badger in its habits, and a little like 
it in appearance. It is a thick, short-legged, 
clumsy-looking quadruped, from three to four 
feet long, and weighing from twenty to fifty 
pounds. I once shot a Wombat in Port Phillip 
that weighed fifty-eight pounds—that was 
the largest specimen I ever met with. In the 
Geelong district, about fifty miles from the 
town, near the Colac and Koronomite lakes, 
these animals were very numerous afew years 
ago. They are social in their habits, and 
form extensive settlements in vaults of their 
own making underground, of which the long 
galleries intersect each other in all directions, 
and often reach to a considerable depth. 
There are sometimes twenty or thirty ways 
into these buried palaces, such gates being 
wide conical hollows, gently sloping down to 
the mouth of the burrow, which is carefully 
fashioned underneath a slab of stone that 
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keeps the earth above from falling in and 
scattering its dirt about the doorway. These 
hollows are always overgrown with grass, and 
appear to have been inhabited by many 
generations of departed Wombats. The re- 
mains of the defunct—well-bleached skulls 
and bones—lie scattered on the surface of the 
soil, as if the hairy patriarchs had dragged 
themselves from their dark burrows to die 
under the sun-light ; or as if reversing the 
common order of things, having expired 
decently in their family tombs, they had been 
solemnly hauled out by their successors ; for, 
with this tribe, the living occupy the graves, 
and all the dead are carefully turned out of 
them. Ihave examined many hundreds of 
these holes, but never saw one that bore any 
marks of having been made recently, or even 
enlarged since its first formation. The green 
banks that surround the warren are marked 
out intothe high roads of the Wombats’ well- 
worn tracks, which branch off in a great many 
directions to the choicest feeding grounds. 
The Wombat is covered with a thick coat of 
strong hair of a lightish brown colour, or 
sometimes an iron-grey. The back is very 
broad and flat ; the legs short, and the belly 
almost touches the ground. On each of the 
fore feet are five, and on the hind feet four 
powerful claws ; and the short massive jaws 
are furnished with strong molar teeth, twenty 
of them, and four broad sharp incisors. The 
head is flat, and is so hard and solid that I 


have seen a ball flatten like dough upon it. 


The skin, too, is very thick, especially about 
the neck and fore-part of the body. Wombats 
feed chiefly on grass, cropping it very close to 
the roots. They come out only at night, and 
are found rarely at any distance from their 
burrow. The flesh isexcellent eating, though 
because-of the sluggish habits of the animal it 
is apt tobe too fat. Native Australians prefer 
it to all other food. On being disturbed, the 
Wombat makes straight for its burrow, heed- 
less of any obstacle, and at such times it 
makes a shrill, hissing noise of a peculiar 
kind that may be bene on a still night toa 
considerable distance. This, except an occa- 
sional low grunt, is the only vocal sound ever 
produced by any of the marsupials. 

The Native Devil (dasywrus:wrsinus) bur- 
rows like the Wombat, but is in all other 
respects an entirely different animal. It is a 
very ugly, very savage brute, fortunately 
(forgive me, naturalists, for the sentiment, 
which is, I know, a wrong one) fortunately 
now almost extinct. It is never discovered 
beyond the limits of Tasmania, where it was 
formerly a terrible pest to the settlers ; for 
it destroyed their poultry, and often went so 
far as to kill and devour young lambs. It is 
about as big as a small bull-dog, covered with 
coarse, black hair, and ornamented with an 
enormous head not unlike that of the hyena. 
Tt has a very wide mouth garnished by a set 
of forty-four sharp teeth, which, when in con- 


| finement, it is continually gnashing together, 
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jerking out at the same time a short vicious 
snarl. I had one of these little “devils” ing 
cage for several months. He was trapped 
near Bothwell in Tasmania, being lamed 
slightly in the capture. He certainly was 
the most vicious and ill-tempered beast I ever 
had to do with. During the day he slept 
incessantly, and his only reply to an attempt 
to awaken him was a savage snap accompanied 
by the habitually angry snarl. Even the 
offer of food would not arouse him while the 
daylight lasted ; he was a veritable Prince ot 
Darkness. At night he became active, 
eagerly seized food, and sitting on his hams 
with the meat held between his fore-paws, 
tore it wolfishly to pieces, crunching up large 
bones with the greatest ease, and often swall- 
owing at one meal nearly his own weight in 
victuals. For some time I fed him only in 
the morning, before he coiled himself up for 
his day’s snooze ; and then, all night long he 
continued to prowl about the cage, growlin 
and tearing at the bars. In his gait oa 
mode of sitting on his hams, he has a slight 
resemblance to the bear, from which, I sup- 
pose, he derives his zoological title of 
“wrsinus.” 

Another animal related to the Devil, and 
differing but slightly from it in its habits, is 
found in the mountainous districts of Tas- 
mania. It is named by the colonists the 
Zebra- W olf, and is larger but handsomer than 
the dasyurus, The skin of the Zebra-Wolf is 
smooth and glossy, somewhat resembling in 
its colour that of the Bengal tiger ; a dark 
yellow, crossed with black stripes. In size 
and appearance it is like a wolf, though the 
head is larger, the muzzle blunter, and the 
mouth deeper. Zebra-Wolves are now ex- 
tremely scarce. In many journeys through 
the unfrequented parts of the island, I never 
met with one. My knowledge of the variety 
is derived from a stuffed specimen. 

Again, there are in Australia several smaller 
flesh-eating marsupials belonging to the same 
family, commonly known as native Cats, 
though they bear no resemblance to the cat, 
except in having predatory habits. The 
native Cat is twelve or fifteen inches long, 
with a long furry tail. It has a sharp head, 
a large mouth containing fifty-two little 
pointed teeth, and small erect ears. In colour 
it is white, with yellow spots; sometimes 
with glossy black spots; the latter. variety 
being usually the finer of the two. These 
animals are found in all parts of the colonies, 
especially where quails abound. They are 
expert and cat-like in their way of capturing 
those birds ; lying in wait among thick tufts 
of grass and pouncing upon them as they run 
by unsuspiciously. 

But there is a very numerous Australian 
family whose habits differ from all those 
heretofore described, and which is re- 
markable as being the only genus of 
pouch-bearing animals represented in another 
country. 
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The Ring-tailed Opossum abounds in the 
extensive gum-forests, where it lives in the 
hollow trunks and branches of trees, coming 
out only at night to feed upon the aromatic 
leaves, especially those of the peppermint- 
tree (which, be it said, is no relation to the 
herb peppermint). Five kinds of opossum 
have been distinguished by naturalists, differ- 
ing in little but their size and colour. The 
largest of the species, the Fox-Opossum, is 
also the scarcest. The handsomest, the Black 


| Opossum, is perhaps the most common and 
| is about as big as a large fire-side cat, its 


colour varies from a dark brown to a glossy 
black, The head is like that of'a fox, with 


| long erect ears. The hind feet are supplied 


with double-jointed thumbs, on which there 
are no claws, though very strong claws are 


| to be found on all 'the other toes ; and there- 
|| fore these feet resemble the hands of a 


monkey, and are used in the same manner in 
climbing trees, The tail of the opossum is 
from twelve to fifteen inches long, and from 
its power of firmly grasping any substances 
is of great use to its owner up among the 
trees, where he may be often seen swinging, 
by this live rope, from a spreading branch. 
Out of their skins, which are covered with a 
soft warm fur, thenatives make to themselves 
cloaks, They stitch the skins together with a 
pointed bone for needle, and the long fine 
sinews drawn from the kangaroo’s tail for their 
thread. The skins are now much valued by 
the colonists, and no bushman considers that 
he is fully equipped for travelling if he has 
not a good “’possum-skin-rug” strapped to 
his saddle, or, if he be a pedestrian, across his 
shoulders. 

The way in which the natives get the skins 
is worth describing, though, I dare say, pretty 
familiar already to the reading public. Se- 
lecting a tree on which fresh scratches indicate 
the recent ascent of an opossum, the naked 
black cuts with the little tomahawk that he 
carries in his right hand, ‘a small notch in the 
bark just large enough to admit the great toe 
or a couple of fingers, Three feet higher, and 
a little on one side, he cuts another notch, 
and, as high as he-can ‘reach, a third. Then 
placing the toe of the right foot in the lowest 
notch, and the fingers of the left hand im the 
highest one, he raises himself from the 
ground’; and, hanging by the slight hold, 
makes a fourth notch above his head, to 
which he instantly removes his fingers, at the 
same time raising the last foot to the second 
notch. So he goes on, and rapidly continues 
his ascent, striking short quick blows and 
clinging to the bark likea monkey; or, ‘as 
sailors say, holding on by his eye-lids, until 
he has climbed up to the first branch. From 
that point he is able quickly to discover the 
retreat of the opossum, which he at once 
secures, killing it by a tap on the head, and 
then throwing it down to his companions. 
The women are very expert at this work. I 
have seen one ascend a tree. at least twenty 


feet in circumference and rising to a height 

of sixty feet before it threw out a branch 

or a single protuberance large enough for , 
any foot to rest upon. The Van Dieman’s | 
Land natives adopt another method, and, I 
believe that some of the Australian tribes 
also practise it. Several strips of strong bark 
are twisted and knotted together until a 
girdle is obtained large enough to encircle the 
trunk of the tree, and at the same time the 
body of the climber. Spreading his arms 
round the tree, his hands grasping the bark 
girdle, within which he stands, the black 
fellow tosses it up so that it catches on the 
further side of the trunk, and he is then able 
to draw up his body toa level with it. There 
he repeats the _—— pressing his bodv ~lose 
to the tree, and again throwing up the girdle, 
by which he once more raises himself, and so 
on, till the summit is attained. : 

Opossum shooting is good sport by moon~ 
light, when the game is plentifully visible. 
The animals are then easily seen among the 
lofty trees, to which they cling so closely that 
they look like large woody excrescences upon 
its crooked limbs. This appearance, I suppose, 
is illustrated by the well worn story of the 
Yankee who could make so ugly a face that 
any "possum seeing it dropped from the tree in 
afit. “But,” said he, “I grinned at one sitting 
on a high branch, one night for two hours, 
without bringing him down; and when I 
came down in the morning expecting to see 
him dead in the tree, I found that my ’pos- 
sum was only a great knot on the limb, and 
I'd grinned all the bark off it.” 

Of the same family as the opossum, but 
constituting a distinct group, is the Flying 
Squirrel ; that is a most beautiful creature. It 
is smaller than the English squirrel, and it 
has, like it, a long bushy tail, that curls over 
its back. Between the fore and hind legs, on 
each side, extends a broad membrane, from 
which the animal receives its name, and which 
enables it to take strange flying leaps about 
the thinly wooded forests. The fur is ex- 
tremely soft’: the colour a delicate grey, with 
a narrow black line traversing the whole 
length of the back. The wings are edged by 
a dark band, which is again fringed bya line 
of fine white fur. The under part of the body 
is of a pure white; the head is dark grey; 
and the bright eyes are set in two circles of 
deep black, which give a very arch expression 
to the face. In its habits this squirrel re- 
sembles the opossum, excepting that, when 
feeding, it is in almost continual motion, 
leaping from tree to tree with great rapidity 
antl ease. Although incapable of leaping toa 
spot above its starting point, it yet descends 
so gradually as to pass over a very consider- 
able distance in its flight. In some parts of 
Australia, the Flying Squirrel is very abun- 
dant, in other parts, however, it is quite 
unknown. 

Returning from the tree-tops to the earth, 


I fall upon the Bandicoot, a little animal very 
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much like the native Cat to look at, but 
entirely different in its behaviour. -It feeds 
only on roots and vegetable substances, living 
in burrows, or beneath surface stones, or 
fallen timber. The Bandicoot abounds in the 
clear country, where it is often eaten by the 
bushmen. ‘The flesh reminds one of a rabbit, 
though the joints are not so large. In the 
same districts the Kangaroo-Rat is usually to 
be found. This is a perfect kangaroo in minia- 
ture, and like the larger genus, it moves on 
its hind legs only, using the hands or fore- 
legs to carry food to its mouth. There‘are 
several species of this tribe, but only one 
other worth present notice—the Kangaroo- 
Mouse, a pretty little creature, scarcely larger 
ihan the common shrew, but imitating all the 
ways of the great kangaroo. 

Now I have said enough about marsupial 
animals, and come, in the next place, to two 
quadrupeds ranked by the naturalists in the 
order edentata (toothless) They form a dis- 
tinct family under the name of monotremes, 
and possess an organisation and a mode of re- 

roduction unlike those of any other creatures, 

he first of these, the Duck-Billed Platypus 
{ornithorhynchus paradoxus), seemed on its 
first discovery to be a creature quite as won- 
derful as any mermaid. It has the body ofa 
hairy quadruped, with a duck’s bill; the feet 
are webbed and turned backwards like the 
flippers of a seal ; and all the outlets from its 
body end in the same orifice (hence the name 
of the tribe, monotremes). It is of amphi- 
bious habits, and obtains its food from the 
muddy bottom of a lake or river. It is able 
to live under water for a considerable length 
of time. It produces its young in the same 
manner as many reptiles, from eggs hatched 
within its body. It possesses, instead of the 
usual shoulder-blade, a bone similar to that 
called the merry-thought in birds; and it is 
apparently destitute of any apparatus for 
secreting and supplying milk for its young, 
from which mammalia are named, This ec- 
centric animal, on its first introduction to 
societies in Europe, created amongst natu- 
ralists great excitement; and grave doubts 
were entertained of the reality ofits existence. 
When the arrival of more specimens proved 
that the Platypus was not a manufactured 
monster, it was found necessary to assign to 
at a distinct and prominent position in the great 
zoological system, for under no existing genus 
could the bird-beast-fish-reptile be accurately 
classed. Many extraordinary theories were 
broached respecting it. The absence of any 
perceptible nipple in the female was adduced as 
strong proof that the mode of reproduction was 
similar to that of birds—that the quadruped 
actually laid eggs. It was not until 1834 
that Professor Owen set the subject finally 
at rest, by proving from repeated experiments 
and most minute and untiring investiga- 
tion, that the female Platypus secretes milk 
in the same way as other mammals, and sup- 
plies the fluid to its young through a number 
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of very small openings, that communicate by 
hair-like ducts with the secreting or mam- 
mary gland. 

The Platypus is now almost as familiar to 
most readers as the kangaroo, though I be- 
lieve no living specimen has ever yet reached 
England. It is rapidly becoming very scarce 
in Australia, where it was at no time common, 
Alive, and in its own haunts, it is certainly 
a wonder to behold. I had the good fortune, 
some years ago, to capture one alive on the 
river Glenelg, in the Portland Bay district, 
and though it did not long survive in con- 
finement, I had good opportunity of making 
its acquaintance, The body is not unlike that 
of a small fur seal, having a dark grey coat of 
soft fur next the skin, and above that a cover- 
ing of coarse hair nearly black, with an oc- 
casional patch of reddish brown. The headis 
much flattened, and has attached to it two 
mandibles, exactly resembling in shape a 
large duck’s bill. The central ridge of the bill 
is a hard bony substance, which expands on 
both sides into a border of soft flexible car- 
tilage. At the junction of the bill with the 
head, is a flap of greyish skin extending 
towards the eyes, and passing completely 
round the singular mouth-piece. The feet 
are armed with strong claws, and closely 
webbed ; the web on the fore-feet stretching 
loosely beyond the claws. The tail is long, 
flat, and very broad, From the extremity of 
the beak to the root of the tail, this specimen 
measured fifteen inches, the tail adding five 
inches to its length. The eyes are small and 
deeply sunk, ae the ears are only discernible 
on a very close examination, Like the otter 
—to which the Platypus bears some affinity in 
its habits—it makes a long burrow on the 
bank of the river, with two entrances ; one 
close to the surface of the water, and the other 
at the inland termination. ‘The specimen 
which I had in my possession fed readily on 
«sort of small shrimp procured from the river; 
but did not refuse Lonel crumbs steeped in 
water. Its movements ashore are awkward 
and ungainly, and the singular form of the 
hind legs, which bend backwards, though 
very suitable for swimming, makes any quick 
progress on land impossible. 

The only other member of the family of 
monotremes is an animal almost as remark- 
able as the one just described. It is called 
by the colonist the Native Porenpine, by 
naturalists, the Echidna. Like the Platypus, 
it is very rare, and is found only in particular 
localities. A few specimens have been taken 
in the neighbourhood of the Blue Mountains 
in New South Wales, and especially among 
the woody hills of Tasmania ; but its scarcity, 
timidity, and solitary habits, nearly deprive 
men of all chance of becoming acquainted 
with its peculiarities, or of examining its mode 
of life when in a state of nature. Little is 
paras known respecting it; that little, 

owever, tends to show that in its anomalous 
structure it resembles the Platypus. In 
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outwarl appearance the two creatures differ 
greatly. The Echidna has some outward like- 
ness to the common hedgehog, but it is consi- 
| derably larger, and the spines with which it is 
| covered are stronger, intermingled with coarse 
|| hair. The head is small, and there projects 
from it along, round, bony snout, terminating 
ina small mouth, thickly set on the inner sur- 
face of the upper portion with small sharp 
| spines that slope inwards, and aon sup- 
| ply the place of teeth. Each foot is fur- 
| nished with five powerful claws, and by the 
| aid of these, and the boring apparatus at- 
| tached to its head, the Echidna buries itself 
| in the earth, when alarmed, with astonishing 
| rapidity. It feeds principally on ants, 
| securing them with its long slender tongue, 
| which appears to secrete a sticky mucilage 
| to which the insects become glued. Ilikened 
this animal to a hedgehog, but its resem- 
| blance toa bird, when seen at a short dis- 
tance, is much more complete. The mixture 
of quills and hair—some of which is long, 
| fine, and silky—has theappearance of feathers ; 
the elongated snout is an exact model of a 
beak, and the narrow pointed head, with the 
eyes set low on the sides directly behind the 
bill, is very bird-like in its form ; whilst the 
long crooked talons and plump rounded 
figure, add considerably to the force of the 
| illusion. I am ashamed to appear sensual, 
| yet I must say that the Echidna is very good 
eating. I have twice dined on him in the 
| bush, the spines and hair being removed by 
| scalding, and the animal cooked in the same 
fashion as a sucking pig. 
| I come now to the one Australian specimen 
| of the Carnivorous brutes ;—the Dingo or 
the native Dog. Its Australian origin has 
been abundantly confirmed by the reports of 
all travellers into the interior, who assert 
that packs of wild dogs are met with in 
every part of New Holland into which 
they have penetrated. All the early navi- 
gators who held any intercourse with the 
natives speak of their being attended by 
numbers of half-wild dogs. The Dingo has all 
the characteristics of the wolf; it is of the 
same size, lighter in colour, with a fox-like 
head and tail. It usually runs in packs of from 
six to twelve in number, though it sometimes 
hunts singly. Amongst the flocks of the 
colonists these animals make a sad havoc, like 
two-legged hunters. They are not content 
with killing enough for their own wants, but 
they mangle for their own pleasure. Rushing 
furiously through the flocks they slay and 
bite large numbers of the sheep, and scatter 
| the survivors, so that they are sometimes 
altogether lost. In Tasmania the Dingo is 
now unknown, and the flocks therefore are 
not folded at night, but remain in the bush ; 
the side of a sheltered hill commonly being 
chosen for their “camping ground.” But in 
Australia the ravages of this destructive ani- 
mal entail upon the settler the additional 
expense of providing yards for his flocks, and 
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compel everywhere the constant attendance ot 
the shepherds. 

When men are travelling with sheep to 
some distant station through a district infested 
by wild dogs, it is customary to enclose them 
at night in a yard made by felling trees in 
different directions, so that the trunks and 
branches form a square. Sometimes the flock 
is merely gathered into a patch of compara- 
tively clear ground, round about which large 
fires are lighted, and the men keep watch 
alternately through the night. For this 
kind of duty I had always an especial liking. 
Many a long hour have I passed pleasantly by 
the watch-fires, listening to the low breathings 
and the tongueless voices of the mighty forest. 
One route that I used often to traverse lay 
through a tract of country remarkable for its 
magnificent timber,and for the unusual beauty 
of the bush scenery. There, the wild dogs 
were very numerous, and they gathered round 
our camp at night, seldom appearing in sight, 
but answering each other in long plaintive 
howls that sounded through the still woods 
with a mournful cadence. Whena yell some- 
times arose unusually near and shrill, the 
frightened flock within the fiery circle grouped 
itself into a dense mass, or rushed frantically 
to and fro half wild with terror. 

I have little more to tell of the Australian 
quadrupeds. Of the five species of Rodentia 
three are merely varieties of the common rat 
and mouse, and are perhaps of European 
origin, having been introduced from ships 
visiting the harbours. The other two are 
amphibious, and like the water-rat, only a 
little larger. 

The two species of Cheiroptera, or winged 
quadrupeds are a small bat possessing no 
peculiar features, and a very large one, with 
immense erect ears, now not often met with. 
This bat Cook mentions as having been seer 
by one of his crew, who returned to the ship 
in extreme terror, declaring that he hadseen the 
devil, and described him as being as large as 
a ten gallon keg, and ornamented with a 
fearful pair of horns. 

And that is all. Very few pages are suffi- 
cient for a description of all the known Austra- 
lian quadrupeds, and of the animals here 
mentioned the great majority are very rarely 
seen. Men have lived many years in the 
colonies without ever meeting with a single 
kangaroo or an opossum in its wild state ; 
yet those are the most common and most 
widely spread of all tribes of four-legged 
Australians. : 

Fossil remains of extinct animals of gigantic 
dimensions have been discovered in Australia, 
as in other parts of the world; but it is a 
singular fact that, with one exception, the 
whole of these bones are declared by eminent 
naturalists to be the relics of marsupialia. 
We may therefore conclude that there have 
never existed in New Holland any animals of 
a different type to those found there in our 
own day ; but that, at remote periods, when 
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the mastodon and the megatherium roamed both in prose and verse, and the anagram ot 
over other countries, gigantic kangaroos| her name, out of which a motto had been 
hopped over the plains of Australia, and| formed which she adopted, was intended to 
enormous wombats burrowed in the forests. | express the beauty of her compositions, ag 
The one exception is that of the elephant.| well as of her person ; it is, according to the 
The remains of a mammoth species of this| fashion of that day, attached to her poems; 
animal have been discovered in the bone caves ; * . 
but even in this instance, zoologists assert that “BELLE A sor” (sowhatt). 
there are traces of marsupial organisation.| Louise established in her house a fine 
Amongst some of the aboriginal tribes, | library, and surrounded herself with all that 
however, a report is current that there still| was learned, witty, and distinguished in her 
exists in the interior of the country an animal} native province. Her society was very select, 
to which they ascribe the most extraordinary | and talent alone gave a claim for admission 
characters and powers. Its native name is| to this envied place. It is easy therefore to 
the Bunyup; and the description usually | understand that jealousy and ill will were not 
given of it is that of ahuge quadruped having | unknown to those who were excluded, As, 
a large round head, a long neck, and a hairy | in spite of her wealth, Louise could not lay 
body. It is amphibious, they say, and frequents | claim to rank, her rivals had powerful arms 
deep lakes ak water-holes. The descriptions, against her, and those whose genius could not 
given by other tribes point to a sort of orang-| gain for them an invitation to this Academy 
outang ;—an animal walking in an erect! of talent were able to speak of it with con- 
posture, taller than a man, armed with a tempt, as beneath the notice of the high-borm 

















elub, having a very large head, and apparently 
possessing great strength. But the accounts 
are very vague, and are, in all probability, 
either the tradition of some extinct animal, or 
are altogether fabulous. It is certainly possible, 
that there may exist, in the unexplored and 
more tropical districts, animals differing from 
all those with which we are now acquainted. 
But the ascertained extension of the marsupial 


order to the extreme North of New Holland, | 


and even partially to the large islands ad- 
joining it, almost warrants the belief that we 
are already familiar with the chief forms of 
animal life that are to be found in that great 
country. 


THE ROPEMAKER’S WIFE. 


Ar the period when the gallant king 
Francis the First encouraged, and his sister 
Marguerite adorned literature, the South 
of his kingdom boasted of as great an orna- 
me of the world of letters as did the capital 
itself. 

La Belle Cordiére, by which name of en- 
dearment Louise Labé was. known, was born 
at Lyons, and for a series of years reigned 
over and gave laws to the learning of her 
province. Her husband was a-rich merchant 
who dealt largely in cords and cables, but 
she is not known by his name, which was 
Envemond Perrin ; nor by her father’s, which 
was Charly—she was called Labé, from a 
sobriquet given to the latter, for some reason 
unexplained. 

Perrin possessed a very considerable fortune, 
besides houses and landsat Lyons, all of which 
he appears to have left to his widow, who 
describes the house she resided in as being 
very handsome, and her gardens delicious. 
Where the Place Belcour now stands was 
probably this mansion, and one of the avenues 
of the garden must have occupied the spot 
where the street is built, which bears the 
name of La Belle Cordiére. Louise wrote 


| and aristocratic. 

This however gave little annoyance to the 
|high priestess of letters, who lived a life 
of literary enjoyment and learned ease, 
admired, caressed, and flattered, and far 
above the littlenesses of either sex, whom, 
in return, she held in no small dis-esteem, 
}as many of her essays prove. She did 
not attempt to conceal her contemptuous 
opinion of the ladies of Lyons, whom she 
| describes and reproaches as ignorant, frivo- 
| lous, silly, and affected. These strictures, once: 
published, were as a firebrand amongst the 
insulted nobility whom a mere bowrgeoise 
|had dared to brave, and coneerens the 
|character of the imprudent aut 
attacked with all the bitterness that revenge || 
| and fury could dictate. It was asserted that 
| her beauty and the freedom of her manners. | 
| were the attractions at. her Academy, and that | 
| the learning and accomplishments found there 
| were but secondary ; that all the ladies who 
| frequented her circle were immoral, and that, | 
in fact, she was a woman to be avoided and | 
despised. An unlucky quarrel which occurred. | 
between Louise and one of her hitherto most 
devoted friends, gave too much colour to the | 
insinuations thrown out against her. 

Clemence de Bourges, long the intimate 
and beloved friend of Louise Labé, appears to 
have equalled her in all the gifts of mind and 
all the accomplishments which made her the 
envy and delight of Lyons, but she had an || 
advantage over her friend, which was fatal to | 
their attachment. She was considerably 
younger, and consequently more attractive to 
a certain adorer of genius, who, having for | 
some time vacillated between the two divi- 
nities, declared himself the slave of the 
youngest. 


“*T were long to tell, and sad to hear” 


how the rivals beheld their friendship from 
this moment rent violently asunder ; all the 
counsels that “they two had shared” ended 
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established between them to the agony of 
both, and the exultation of their enemies, 
Louise, rousing herself for triumph, indignant 
at the only defeat she had ever known, 
rested not until she had won from her former 
friend the heart of the too unsettled swain 
who had hesitated between them. Clemence 
lost her lover and her friend at once, and 
nothing was left her but to die: while Louise 
consoled herself in the ill-advised victory she 
had bent all her powers to obtain. The fate 
of Clemence excited commiseration, and from 
this time a series of scandalous anecdotes of 
the learned fair one were spread abroad, and 
succeeded but too well in blackening her 
fame ; she did not, however, want defenders, 
and while some biographers have represented 
her as the Ninon of her day, others insist 
that La Belle Cordiére was purity itself. A 
contemporary historian, Paradin, thus raves 
in his description of her: “Her countenance 
was more angelic than human: yet was it 
nothing in comparison to her mind, so chaste, 
so virtuous, so poetic, so rare in learning, 
that she would seem to have been created 
oy Heaven to be admired as a prodigy in 
nature.” 

It is with her works that we have to do 
and not with the scandal of the period, for 
the former prove her claim to be considered as 
one of the most remarkable persons of the 
age she lived in. Her poetry, which chiefly 
paints the sorrows and anxieties of love, is 
full of feeling and grace, and the sentiments 
she expresses are as tender and delicate as 
they are passionate. 

Perhaps these lines “On Time” were 
written at the period of her attachment to 
her friend’s lover : 


Time weighs upon the lofty pyramid, 
Time dries the flowing fountain to its source, 
Spares not the Cossosseum, nor its pride, 
And mighty cities levels in his course ; 
’ And Time is not to Love more lenient grown, 
His sign can quench the flame that all adore— 
But ah! it seems within my heart alone 
To: grow with Time and to consume it more! 


One of the most remarkable of Louise 


| Labé’s prose works is the Dispute of Folly 


and Love, in which she introduces much 
clever repartee and a good deal of sharp 
remark on the manners of the time. The two 
rivals bring their quarrel before the gods ; 
Apollo undertakes the eause of Love, and 
Folly is supported by Mercury. Their argu- 
ments for and against are amusing and clever ; 
a few specimens will give an idea of the 
subject, which is as a whole somewhat. too 
tedious to entertain modern readers, 

The advocate for Love thus remarks : 

“He who seeks to please no one, whatever 
attractions he may possess, derives no more 
benefit from his perfections than one who 
conceals a flower in his sleeve: but he who 
desires to please thinks continually of doing 
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abruptly, and a bitter and cruel war was |so, cultivates 
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those virtues. which he knows 
must captivate, and is like one who holds the 
nosegay in his hand which delights both 
himself and others by its beauty and its 
odour.” 

The utility of dress is thus adroitly advo- 
eated, and the arguments will find favour 
with her sex in general. 

“No one would willingly encourage ennui 
and disgust, and the means of avoiding such 
disagreeable: attendants are easy. Man has 
always the same body, head, arms, legs and 
feet, but he can diversify tltem to infinity so as 
to appear as if constantly new. His chemises 
can be embroidered with a variety of patterns 
and perfumed with different essences. His 
cap, his cloak and every part of his costume 
can be diversified according to the season, and 
exhibit any particular pertection of his frame 
to the best advantage. How many styles of ° 
boots, gaiters, capes, cloaks, gowns may he not 
invent! And cannot women do the same? 
What opportunities do they not possess of 
arranging becomingly their hair alone? By 
gilding, frizzing and curling it, alternately 
appearing in the fashion of Spain, of France, 
of Germany, of Italy, or of Greece. And can 
they not also bestow such attention on their 
complexion that they remain almost always 
young, by diligently preserving their faces 
from the accidents of wind and weather : and 
virtuous it is in them to endeavour to repair 
by art those ravages which would displease 
the beholder, and thus make themselves 
mistresses of the fashion of every country and 
costume, 

“How proper it isthat the dress should sit 
gracefully round the form, like the leaf round 
the fruit, that which is beautiful discovered 
judiciously, or so veiled as to enhance its 
value. Then the sleeves should be tight if 
the arms are full, and large and flowing if 
small and delicate—the shoe sitting close and 
carefully adjusted—and nothing should be 
forgotten, pommes dor, chains, rings, girdles, 
perfumed gloves, pendants, mufis, in fact 
anything to delight the eye and — it— 
for all these things are the work of love. 

“Tf he is the author of this, the lightest 
part, he is far from neglecting what concerns 
sentiment and feeling, Music was his creation, 
and the voice and harmony are the effect and 
sign of perfect love. And man, to soften his 
tender pains or to increase his pleasures, has 
invented the countless instruments which he 
teaches to express emotion, accompanied by 
those glowing words which he breathes in 
madrigals, in sonnets, in lays of all kinds, 
commemorative of love! 

‘“What makes the tired traveller so soon 
forget his weary way? Is it not the song of 
love that he sings to beguile his fatigue—or 
the tale of some fortunate lover’s adventures 
that his companion relates to him as they 
proceed together on their journey? Then 
they speak of her whom they love, and re- 
count instances of her kindness, or of her 
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coquetry, and speak of her beauty and her 
constancy. The greatest pleasure of love 
which is not love itself, is to speak of it. 

“ No sooner do men begin to love than they 
become poets.” 

Apollo having finished his pleading, the 
turn of Mercury comes, who is the advocate 
for Folly, and the case he makes out is, it 
must be confessed, good. There are many 
traits of covert satire in this defence which 
show humour and quick apprehension. 

“T should never end,” says the advocate, 
“if I were to relate how much honour and 
reputation are given every day to the Lady 
Folly, of whom I have just heard so much ill 
spoken. A few words are enough. Give me 
a man extremely wise and give me a fool—and 
tell me which will be the most esteemed ? 
My wise friend will wait till he is called upon 
and will remain neglected, alone with his 
wisdom, without being intrusted to govern 
towns, or to afford his advice in council: he 
is content to listen, to weigh, to consider, 
whereas promptitude and diligence are what 
is required—he may as well stay at home, 
for he will have plenty of time allowed to 
plant hiscabbages. The fool, on the contrary, 
wili hurry hither and thither, strike out right 
and left, and if he meet with some hair-brain 
like himself, who can push him, he will soon 
be looked upon as agreat man. The fool will 
thrust himself in amongst ten thousand mus- 
ket shots, and fifty to one but he escapes ; he 
will be esteemed, praised, prized, followed by 
every one. He will get up some mad scheme 
in which, if he succeed, he will be lauded to 
the skies. 

“ Depend upon it, that for one wise man 
who is talked of in the world, there will be 
ten thousand fools who will be the idol of the 
people.” 

Mercury having thus far proceeded with 
applause, continues : 

“Who would have ever crossed the seas 
without having taken Folly for a guide? To 
commit themselves to the mercy of the wind 
and waves, rocks and quicksands, to tempt 
unknown ways, traffic with barbarous and 
savage men—what but Folly would induce 
them? What but Folly first taught men to 
seek in the bowels of the earth for iron and 
gold? How many occupations and trades 
would be utterly banished from the world if 
Folly were discarded! The greatest part of 
its inhabitants would starve. What would 
become, for instance, of judges, lawyers, 
minstrels, actors, perfumers, embroiderers, 
and a thousand others ? 

“The pleasures of Love are secret and re- 
served, those of Folly are open to all the 
world. Folly alone can amuse a whole com- 
pany. Leta man, covered with flour and with 
a false hump on his back, enter a room and 
look round with a foolish countenance, will 
not the whole society be in a roar of laughter 
instantly. Name any well-known fool, and 
you will find that no one can contain himself 
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for mirth at the bare mention of him. We 
may admire wise things, but they fatigue if 
long dwelt upon: folly is always new and 
welcome and enlivening, and invigorates the 
heart. Wise men themselves seek the com- 
pany of fools in order to forget their cares 
and drive away melancholy. If a great assem- 
bly is toward, the foolish are always invited 
in the hope of their making sport for others, 
and though a wise founder of a feast may 
pretend that he only invites these guests to 
amuse the women and the young, you will 
always see that he chooses those very pessons 
for his companions rather than wise folks 
like himeelf.” 

The dispute between Love and Folly is at 
last ended by the judgment of the gods, who 
pronounce that neither can subsist without 
the other, and that the best way to conclude 
the strife is, that henceforth Folly shall be 
the guide of Love—who has no eyes to direct 
him—and she shall lead him wherever she 
pleases, until the restoration of his sight. 

Thus ends this ingenious dialogue, which 
is in the style of the contentions of the Trou- 
badours at the Courts of Love, and resembles 
not a little those so often introduced into 
their verses by the Eastern poets: such as the 
contention of Day and Night, by a famous 
Persian poet. 

La Fontaine, who neglected no author ot 

talent who had gone before him, has not 
failed to lay Louise Labé under contribution to 
furnish an idea of one of his celebrated fables, 
This dialogue is evidently the foundation ot 
his L’Amour et La Folie. 
. In the Elegies and Sonnets of Louise there 
is much of feeling and passion, and probably 
her power of expressing real or feigned 
emotions not a little encouraged the reports 
of her too great sensibility. 

Her poems are perhaps better known than 
her prose, although each has great merit. 
Her numerous sonnets, some of which are in 
Italian—for she was an excellent linguist— 
are not yet forgotten by the lover of a litera- 
ture obscured by time. The following trans- 
lation may give an idea of her fervid and 
feeling style, which is not disfigured by the 
conceits fashionable at her time. 


SONNET XIV. 
“ Tant que mes yeux pourront larmes espandre” 


While yet these tears have power to flow 
O'er hours for ever pass'd away ; 
While yet these swelling sighs allow 
My falt’ring voice to breathe a Jay; 
While yet my hand can touch the chords, 
My tender lute, to wake thy tone; 
While yet my mind no thought affords 
But one remember'd dream alone— 
I ask not death, whate’er my state: 
But, when my eyes can weep no more, 
My voice is lost, my hand untrue, 
And when my spirit’s fire is o’er, 
Nor can express the love it knew: 
Come, Death, and cast thy shadow o'er my fate! 
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